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AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE A Study of UNDER WOOD'S HANDBOOKS OF EN Long mans’ School Grammar. By Davip Saumon. 
GAN, of the Chicago| LITERATURE Intended for 
Conservatory” "by Rose “Muelier| Schools, Academies, and Colleges, and as a Com-1 Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 75 cents. 
Reynolds, with numerous full- pion é 
s Sora re plates “sto, cloth, about $2.00. eneral Reading By Fraxcis H. UNDERWOOD, This isa better book by far than any in common use in this country, with the possible exception 
one A M. t: b jl,|}0f Prof. Whitney’s Zssentials, and the latter is not so full. Grammar seems to be the forte of the best 
HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION its AUTHORS Cloth $2.00 net; by mail, English teachers, as it seems to ney an The 
) i ° : > ” begi ith induction, but passes immediately to deduction, and both methods are employed through- 
Faults and AMERICAN AUTHORS Cloth $2.00 net; by each leading to deductions. Monee, it is thoroughly logical and scientific, though the 
mg wr ; (2) Mr Trench’s Lecture ; (3) Mall, $3.20 author would probably claim to bea tencher and grammarian rather than a scientist. . He has prod mood 
}wynne’s “A > or, f the best working grammars we have ever seen, aud this applies to all its parts. Itis excellen 
Mints Impropristies of Expression OF Desien to arranged ‘and perfectly praded. Part Four, on History and Derivation, is as beautiful and interesting as tt 
' in Reading and Writing;” (4) Mistakes and Im-| Prove’, “peaking By HARLAND H. BALLARD. | !$ valuable.—but this might be said of the whole book.—New York Teacher. 
proprieties in Reading and Writing Corrected 50c. AM. Principal Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass h G 
loth 50 cents 
HANDBOOK OF LIGaT GymNnastics| Longmans Junior Schoo rammar. By Davin 
BY College, Northampton, Mase. Cloth, | MS, With on Appendix C 8vo. 124 30 et 
Uses of Prepositions 160 SALMON ° rown vo. pages cts [Just Ready.] 
pages cents m 
S. LISH 
tow toAveld Them” For the Useofallwho | PRONOUNCING or z.000| Longmans Handbook of English Literature. 
Teach, Write. or Speak the Language By Mar- 
ation and uthor dlamabook ‘of By ‘ad Loomzs 3 CAMPSELL Part I.: From the Earliest Times to Chaucer. By R. Mc- 
cents Feap. 8vo. 30 cents. ready. 
EBATER’S HANDBOOK Includ- ENGLISH SYNONY 
= 4 {7 Debate on the Character of Julius Cesar) NATED By RicHARD WHATELY, oe Arch: El t Bi ] 
— Adapted from bishop of Dublin A new Kdition 50 cents emen ary 10 OL y. By R. J. ARVEY GIBs ON, M.A. 
“The Hunchback,” “ iam Tell,” and o 
igned for practical exercises in HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION And 
Semoun ewe. tle wane for debating clubs;| other Typographical Matters, for the use of Print- Illustrated with 192 Engravings. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. C “Ready.) 
also for classes in public and private schools; with| ers, Authors, Teachers, and Scholars By MAR- 
directions for forming and conuucting debating| SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the University ‘. 
clubs and societies, rules of debate, list of subjects| Press, Cambridge, Mass 50 cents Petit Th eatres des En f ants. Westen thaw Voatake 
and references, ete. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cts. EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS for Home and Vy 
AINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECH. School Forthe use of Plays for Children. By Mrs. BELL. Cloth, 8vo, 50 
MAKING By Taomas WENTWORTH HicGin-| JULIA B. HOITT, Deputy uperintendent of Public 
son, author of “ Young Folks’ History of the| Instruction, State of California Cloth By Mail cents. Sass thai.) 
United States,” etc. Cloth, 50 cents 85 cents [ y. 
* * * ° Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. will be happy to send their Catalogue of General and 
nd Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail postpaid on recerpt of prvce. Full Educational Books, post fnee, to any address furnished for the purpose. 
eek atalogue of Text-Books mailed free. Discount for quantities. 
for LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
e 
LEE & SHEPARD Publishers BOSTON I5 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
tl New Books on Education, POSLLTLON S 
D. READY. 
me i. The English Cyclopedia of Education., 3. The Kindergarten System. By EMILY 
. maeeuthorized Copyright Edition ; 8vo, pp. 650, $5.00. |SHIRREFF. Author. Copyright Ed.; 12mo, pp. 200. $1. HA VE B E E N F. TLILE D 
Curwen, Principal Donaldson, Sir p Mag-! Co on; 0, pp. , $1.00. 
sted im mus, David Salmon, Arthur Sidgwick, Prof. James Sully rag Tree of Mythology: Its Growth during the past s1x months by the 
3 ; bd many other educational specialists; By special ar- By C B.M Edi 
with the publishers, the American is issued Fruitage. By CHARLES DE B. 5. é 
| 2. The First Three Wears of Childheeod. - Ortheepy “Ende Easy. y 0 
may B. Pervz. With an introduction by Prof. James |Correct Pronunciation. By MARCELIA Woop yi h C - p + As oclation . 
P lly. Authorized Copyright Ed.; 12mo. pp.294, $1.00.|HALL. 16mo, pp. 103, 75 cents. €ac ers O O era 1ve S ? 
or 
T. NOW IN PRESS, READY ON OR BEFORE FEB. !. 
7. The Life of Pestalezzi, By Rocker Dx, 9. Uhild and Ohild Nature. Contributions 170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
SaeeUIMPS. Authorized Edition ; 12mo, pp, 320, $1.50. to the understanding of Freehel's Educational Theo- 
C. The Autobiography of Frebel. Author-| By the Baroness MARENHOLTZ BUELOW. Au- 
bd Edition ; 12m0, pp. 280, $1.50. AONE; TARO, PP. 186, $1.00. 1G Send postal for a listof them. You will find there the names of many teachers 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. whom you know. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J. 


A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Government the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principles of Government: Government in its various forms; the reasons why our government is best; the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
! I. Growth of National Authority: The government of the colonies; their dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; the 
eel of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolutionary War; the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes that 
was oath “s se oeek 5 union; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional Convention; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual 
orbearance. | 
q. _ The Government Under the Constitution: The Constitution as the supreme law of the land; the powers and limitations of the federal government ; 
eelation of the national authority to the State governments ; the organization and work of procedure of Congress; the checks and balances of the federal system ; the rights 
EPtivileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional amendment. 


270 pages, Price, 72 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


& BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - Franklin Square, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
, Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & 


EIMER & AMEND, 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


it Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
ut COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Nia het. Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
‘ lowest prices. in manufacture. 
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205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave.,| 


ANDREWS MANUPF’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUPF’G C0. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


THos. P. Stmpson, Washington, D.C. 
atents No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’a Guide. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


i! 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Hs CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


xe” LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Machines, 


QUEEN OF 
AMERICAN PAPERS.” 


, 
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FANCY WORK. —This de- 
partment is celebrated for its origi- 
nal designs, and reliable directions. 

} The latest Parisian and London,as well as American 
novelties appear regularly.8 to LO correct illus- 
trations add interest to this department. 

FASHIONS,—The latest Fashions ap- 

eareach month, with an average oftwenty 

eautiful engravings. Our Fashion 
Department is not excelled by any Ameri- 
can publication. 

ART NEEDLEWORK.-A series 

ied? of fine articles on ** High Art Em- 

broidery,” by L.C. O. HoucHTon,pro- 
fusely illustrated, is a valuable feature. 


SUNSHINE FOR YOUTH. 


The best juvenile periodical on this om 


continent. Sunshine for Youth, and —# 
for those of all ages whose hearts (am 
are not withered, is a 16 Page, 
. 64 column monthly publication. The # 
best writers for youth in the world are 
regular contributors. Every number 
ig? splendidly illustrated. Subscription 
hoe price, 75 cents per year. 
ite The Prime Object of this 
ome advertisement is to place THE 
HovusEHOLD MONTHLY in 
your home the coming year, 
if you don’t know how good 
it is we want to hire you to 
try it. Seventh volume. See 
our great dollar offer below. 
EE 


WEBSTER’S HANDY 


English Language. This e 


of all English words which 
tered by the 


neral read 


*Unabrid 


“4 


— 


For 25 Cts. we 


for 50 CTS. will 


**A Library in itself.” 
Webster's is the acknowled 


thography, pronunciation, meaning and etymology f 


copiously illustrated, contains alsoa chap- 
ter of Foreign Words and Phrases. Itis of con-} 
venient size, not so cumbersome and bulky as the ff 
»" just right for daily use. \ 
This Dictionary must not be confounded ff 
with the cheap Dollar Dictionaries with | 
which the country is flooded, Thisis | 
WEBSTER’S, THE STANDARD. 


|OUR CREAT OFFERS 
Household Monthly 6 


MARCIA L. WATSON, Editor. 
Our Conteinteem are Douglas Frazar, 


um Boyle, M.D., 
Verend Minster, 

AliceM. Crockett, Edwin 
Ruston, L, C, 0. Hough- 
ton, Mrs. F. M. Howard, 

EleanorW.F.Bates, Ada 


Thorpe Loftus, Harriet 
Tremaine Terry, Julie 
Adams Powell, and others. 


DECORATIVE OIL PAINTING, 
by Mrs. ALIce M.CrockettT,is worthmany 
times the subscription price, to those interested in this. 

FLORICULTURE.—Floral Talks, 
byEDwIn Ruston, delight the amateur florist, 
and all who love flowers. 

MEDICAL TALKS, by Dr. R. Raum 
Boy ve, invaluable to all who will take good 
advice for the preservation of their health. 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS is a collection 

of tried recipes each month. A series 
» of articles **How to Entertain,’’ 
‘*Five O’Clock Teas,” “The 
(/ Art of Housework,” “Hints 
by the Way,’’ étc., etc., are now 
running, by Eunice, Dorotuy W., and 
OR W. F. BATEs. 
Za CHILDREN- Charming illust’d 
juvenile stories and poems every issue. 
CORRESPONDENCE.- Apage 
iM), . of letters from the ‘Household Sis- 
ters’ brightens every issue,and the Ex- 
CHANGE COLUMNS are always ofinterest 

STORIES.—Each issue contains 
onecompleteill'st'd story,poems,etc. 
The Actual average bona fide 

9 Circulation of the H. M.in 1888 was 


158,916 Copies per month. 


HOUSEHOLD LEAVES. 
7” A Manual of Knitting and 
Crocheting. Contains more practi- 
cal articles than any other book. Each 
Seige pattern has been tested by an expert 
5 Se and found to be correct. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS:—Directions 
for making Baby's Boots, Hoods, Lady's 
Undervests, Baby's Sack, Quilts, Purses, 
core Lamp Mats, Tidies, Slippers, Toboggan 
‘ Cap, Infant's Shirt, Shoulder Cape, 
Skirts, Scrap Bag, Afghans, Lady's 
. Under Jacket, Child's Leggins 
and Drawers, Gentlemen's Gloves, 
Mitts, Baby’s Blanket, and an al- 
most endless variety of elegant pat- 
terns of Edgings, Insertions, 
etc. 64 large pages elegantly 
gotten up. 
DICTIONARY. 


standard ofthe ff 
dition supplies the or- == 


are likely to be encoun- 
er or student. It is 
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send it 1 YR.' 


ily ONE YEAR, ONE 
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You are feeling weak and languid, 
You sickly are and sore; 
Existence is a burden, 
And working is a bore. 


You need Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, which, by its wonderful 
blood-purifying and invigorating, or tonic properties, will quickly start the torpid 


liver into healthful action, and cleanse and purify the system, thus restoring the 
ebbing vitality, repairing and strengthening the system and warding off threat- 
Torpid Liver and from impure blood, as Indigestion, or Dyspepsia, Salt-rheum, 
Tetter, Erysipelas, Eczema, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, and kindred 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is the only medi- 
W ARR AN TED. cine for the diseases it is recommended to cure, 
the manufacturers, that if it don’t either benefit 
or cure in every case, the money paid for it will be promptly refunded, 
fy O OFFERED for an incurable case of 
the proprietors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRHN.—Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; eyes v'eak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectoration of offensive matter; 
few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. Thousands of cascs 
result in consumption, and end in the ve, 
cures the worst cases. is infallible remedy does not, like the poisonous irritating snuffs, 
“creams” and strong caustic solutions with which the public have long been humbugged, 
in the use of such nostrums, but it produces perfect and rmanent cures of the 
worst cases of Chronic Catarrh, as thousands can testify. “Cold in the Head” 
magic. It removes offensive breath, loss or impairment of the sense of taste, sme}l or hear- 
ing, watering or weak eyes, and impaired memory. when caused by the violence of Catarrh, 


ened sickness, The ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery” cures all diseases arising from 
ailments. 
sold by druggists, under a tive guarantee, from 
Copyright, 1888, by WoRLD’s DIsPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors. 

Catarrh in the Head by 

falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 

breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility, Only a 

By its mild, soothing, gntise tic, Goanaing, and healing Dr. Sage’s Remedy 

simply palliate for a short time, or drive the disease to the lungs, as there is danger of doing 

is cured with a few applications. Catarrhal Headache is relieved and cured as if by 
as they all Frequently are. By druggists, 50 cen 


Gifford’s Air-tight Ink Well 


The mos‘ satisfacto 
Assent? largely adopted and highly commended. 
Specia’ 

Samples of either, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


W. A. CHOATE & Gen’| School Furnishers, ceipt of price, 
FERRIS BROS. F 

508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. Manufacturers,” 3 § 

These goods are also largely handled by the followip 


well known School Furnishers, and can also be obtaine 
from dealers generally throughout the U. 8 


il ii COPY of Webster’s Dictionary, ONE COPY of Household 

' Leaves,and 1 YEARS subscription to Sunshinefor Youth, 

ALL FOUR POSTPAID. §"$1.00 Covers the whole Combination. 

We want you to KNOW what The Household Monthly is by being a 

subscriber, and are willing to PAY YOU to subscribe. %iimine licen 
Remit by registered letter, check or P. O. money order. 


W.N.SWETTE&CO., 9,11, 12, 15 Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 


The actual average bona fide circulation of Mowrury”’ in 1888 was 158,916 copies per We want 100,000 more. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. - 


Section of Pointer | the small end, 
with Rubber Tip attached. 


BEST for Health and 


THOUSANDS now in use b 


Has ring attached to handle, for suspending. 


WOMEN 
MAPS, AND CHARTS. Satisfaction gua- é 

MONEY returned 


RING BUCKLE 
at hip for HOSE 


PREVENTS 
= = 
ara Evaporation of Ink BUTTONS. 
CORD. 
KEEPS IT FREE EDGE 4 
FROM DUST. 
Can be easily attached = a 


to any style of 


school desk. Buttons at Front— 


Children—£0 .70 .76 
Misses—.10 80 8b 
Young Ladies-1.001,10 
Ladies—1,00 1,25 1.60 
1.75 2.00 
Mailed free on re- £ 


Ink Well and Pointer now made. 


circular and prices to any address. 


nd 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CH 


SCHOOL SUPPLY & PUB. 36 Bond N. Y. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


Musical, far sounding, and. highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


= MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnst!, 


__ForSaleby ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
Buckeye Bell Found@ 


Belis of pure Copper an dTin for en A: 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Edueational Publications: 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


a ritten for the JOURNAL.] 
A VALENTINE. 


BY JACQUES LEROER, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


The red rose of passion, the white breathes of love, — 
The one the bold eagle, the other the dove, 
Each pure and free ; 
This pearly bud of the lily’s soft snow, 
Tipped as thy lips with a ruby glow, 
My heart sends thee. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY REV. HENRY G,. SPAULDING, 


Read at the Dinner of the Vermont Association of Boston, Jan. 15, 1889.) 


ow plainly I see through the vista extended 

From Manhood’s clear heights to the mystical rill 
Vhence the River of Childhood its channel descended, — 
The little red schoolhouse that stood on the hill! 


ithin, the rude desks, and the benches still rader, — 
The platform oa which stood the throne of our queen ; 
> view were complete that did not include her,— 

a That gentlest of tyrants the world has e’er seen. 


pw she loved us, and how, when she pleased, she would scold us; 
fm With our blunders and follies how patiently bore ; 

our griefs, to her heart how she’d fondly enfold us, 

And again used the rod till we (silently) swore! 


me taught us arithmetic, reading, and writing, 
And, hardest of all, tried to teach us to spell ; 

: Seeeromotions and merits she made all inviting, 

And spurred our ambition in deeds to excel. 


t the little red schoolhouse we went to in childhood 


J 3 lad attractions surpassing all those the books gave ; 
wee remember our playmates, the walks through the wildwood 
. meee ith the girl that we loved, who made us her slave! 


hat ‘‘fan’’ we all had, on the cold winter mornings 
m= When, booted and muffled, we started for school ; 
mpd hitched our small sleds, unmindfal of warnings, 
me) o the swift-gliding sleighs,—disobeying the rule. 


med how joyous we were when the spring tide returning, 
Brought the songs of the birds with the blossoms of May, 

d the out-of-door sports which, all weariness spurning, 

We played after school till the Night caught the Day! 


isions of joys unshadowed by sorrows, — 

fe! Love, that knew nothing save Love's fair young dream,— 
Hope, that saw only the gladsome to-morrows, — 

meecd Faith, that believed things are what they seem ;— 


gladden our hearts, the old trust renewing, 

mes again with the raptares of boyhood they thrill, 

] Sen as when, in life’s morning, our tasks still pursuing, 
Se’ © were happy and free, at the school on the hill! 


—The Boston Traveller. 


WHAT THEY SAY, 


Greene Hupine, New Bedford High School : 
> Commonwealth has a right to expect training in mor- 
result of its public schools. 


R. H. Howarp, Townsend, Mass.: A pleasant school- 
se, with attractive surroundings, serves powerfully to 


h children to the spot, and to- interest them in the 
done there. 


PERFECT FIT for ALL AGES. 


AMES RussELt LOWELL: Teaching, like water, can 
no higher than its source, and, like water, it has lazy 
ude for running down hill unless a constant impulse 
pplied in the other direction. 


Heratp: Nothing is so much needed as thor- 
fey ‘tained teachers, Nature does much for the in- 
por, but when natural eapacities are improved and 
plined, the result is vastly more satisfactory. 


PLORADO ScHoon JourNaL: No man in the country 
me’ “OMpetent to fill the chair at the head of the 
pau of Education, can afford to accept the appoint- 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, NEW YORK. 


(Reported by Helen Ainslie Smith from an address before Nineteenth 
Century Club.) 


The teacher is the life of the school, and in teaching, 
even more perhaps than in any other profession, it is 
personal force and character that tell. In no other pro- 
fession do two living minds come into such close contact. 
In order that the teacher may teach at all, her mind must 
to a certain extentdominate that of the child. Of course, 
we cannot expect all who teach to come up to the highest 
level, for in teaching, as Webster said of the law, “ there 
is always room at the top,” but all who teach must have 
some of thesé qualities. : 

The teacher of the adult mind may deal with a special 
subject, and give his chief attention to the unfolding of that 
in all its bearings. ‘The teacher of the child must give 
her main attention, not to the subject she is teaching, but 
to the mind of the child. The tendency of the time is to 
increase the proportion of women teachers. The men 
teachers are not more than 30 per cent. of the teachers 
of the United States. 

Most certainly the public schools exist for the sake of 

the nation, and not the nation for the sake of the schools. 
What greater service can we do the American nation 
than improve the American name? In reference to tax- 
payers’ objections to the higher grades, it should never be 
forgotten that the high school is an inspiring influence on 
all the lower grades. The schools in any city must fail 
of the best results unless there is some permission for the 
importation of fresh ideas from the experience of other 
cities and towns. An exclusive policy will make disaster. 
It is far from cer®ain that the chief results from many 
schools has not been cleverness, and not character. But 
in such criticism it is impossible to separate the public 
from the private schools. 
Written examinations have become too prominent. No 
theoretically planned system will work the result asked 
of our schools,—the preparation of our future citizens. 
The schools need first a clear conception of just what they 
are to produce as results. The public need to know that 
these results are not capable of exact measure to-day or 
to-morrow, but only by the character and minds of the 
children, and, in the last test, by the future of the repub- 
lic. The schools need simplifying and unifying. They 
need to be mercilessly stripped of the show and sham 
which is the curse of our average American life. ‘They 
need most of all good and well-trained, live teachers, 
glowing with enthusiasm and impressed with a profound 
sense of their duty to the country; and, above all, that 
they may have all these, they need broad, wise, and 
thoughtful men in the places of superintendents all over 
the length and breadth of the land, men fit for the place 
and the time, and then left unhampered and unconstrained 
by any dictation from unqualified authorities over them. 
There are such public schools, and there are such teach- 
ers and superintendents. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


(Prepared at our request.) 
The superintendent should be a man of successful ex- 
perience in school matters. 
He should be a good organizer, with excellent execu- 
tive ability, and business-like in methods. He should be 
well informed as to the best methods of instruction. 
He should be a man of tact, and not lacking in the in- 
dispensable feature,—what might be called the education 
of contact. 
He should be a sympathizing critic, and his very criti- 
cisms should be a source of encouragement. 
He should have the power of judging the character and 
teacher-ability of those making application for positions as 


He should have the power of filling all positions, subject 
perhaps (as a safety check) to the approval of a small 
but well-selected committee. 

He should be strong in character, vigorous mentally, 
and have a non-dyspeptic, non-bilious physical nature. 

His coming should be a joy to teacher and pupils ; his 
presence and influence, an inspiration ; his departure, a 
regret. 

He should by word and action clearly teach that his 
thoughts, his labors, and his life are for the supreme good 
of the rising generation, so that any one should expect 
his persistent but reasonable opposition if such an one 
should interfere with his well-formed plans. 

He should be able to detect the cause of friction in the 
school machinery,—thus having an insight which natur- 
ally quick perception, aided by experience, only can 
furnish. 

He should be a progressive man, having the motto of 
the Empire State, “ Excelsior,” for his motto. Not 
crusted with conceit so as to refuse to admit the excel- 
lence of others’ work, nor unwilling to learn from others, 
whose experience and success entitle them to a respectful 
hearing. 

He should by his industry, habits, professional aspira- 
tions, love of knowledge, willing personal service, friendly 
words, and generous deeds, be an exemplar to all in sub- 
ordinate positions,—one worthy to be sought and trusted 
in personal conference upon any of the plans or matters 
in which teacher or pupil would like to seek advice. 

He should be a scholar, with scholarly tastes. It is 
not strictly necessary that he should be thoroughly “ up” 
in all departments, though this would be exceedingly help- 
ful and desirable, but he should know good work in every 
department, and his studies and extra reading should be 
in the direction of his profession. 

“ He is the wisest and most successful manager of a 
system of schools, who, depending not wholly upon his 
own knowledge and ability, has the power to concentrate 
the skill, intelligence, and energies of his teachers, and to 
bring them to bear upon the work to be accomplished.” 


AZTEC PICTURE-WRITING. 


BY FREDERICK A. OBER. 


In our inquiry into the manner in which early mankind 
strove to express its thought in visible symbols, no system 
has for us a greater interest than the Aztec, or Mexican. 
Chis method was a curious combination of the hiero- 
glyphie and pictographic ; pictures were used to represent 
visible objects, and arbitrary signs also stood for certain 
values of thought,—thought-carrying symbols, we may 
call them, though phonetic only in a degree. For the best 
examples of the phonetic hieroglyph in America we must 
look to the glyphs sculptured on the walls, the altar-stones, 
and statues of Palenque and Uxmal, of Copan and 
Chichen, and of Yucatan and Guatemala. These, however, 
have never been deciphered ; while, it is well known, the 
semi-civilized peoples of the Valley of Mexico and adja- 
cent plateaux possessed a “ mixed system ” of hieroglyphs 
and ideographs which served to chronicle important events 
and preserve the history of those peoples for us of the pre- 
sent day. We know that certain men were set apart to 
learn and perpetuate the picture-writing, and a school for 
the purpose flourished in Tezcoco, the “ Athens of 
Anahuec,” as late as at the period of its conquest. 

By means of the pictograph, the Mexicans recorded their 
history, composed almanacs (civil and religious), recorded 
titles to property, judgments of courts, defined genealo- 
gies, assessed taxes, and levied tribute. Many manu- 
scripts at one time existed, but most of them were de- 
stroyed by Spanish priests, though some precious books 
escaped their fanatic zeal, and are now treasured in libra- 
ries and museums. 

The ecclesiastics who followed in the wake of the army 


anne he has an assured income from some other 


teachers. 


of Cortez early saw their mistake, in destroying these 
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precious records of the people, and strove to repair it in a 
degree by setting artists at work to reproduce them. 
Thus we have a confusion of pictographs, in some cases, 
and many have doubted the authenticity of the original 
paintings, because side by side with them were represented 
scenes which occurred subsequent to the Conquest. They 
saw, also, that by acquiring some knowledge of the 
process they could much more readily reach the 
native Mexicans than by first attempting to teach them 
the Spanish alphabet. The earliest tradition we find re- 
specting actual work upon the pictographs is assigned to 
the year 660 (of our era), when the Toltecs, those wonderful 
people who preceded the Aztecs into the Valley of Mexico, 
assembled all their wise men and astrologers, and 
painted a famous book which they called Teo-amortli, or 
“ Divine Book.” And in this sacred book they repre- 
sented their origin, episodes of their history and migra- 
tion, and their settlement at Tula, the place they then 
occupied. 

It is a curious truth that,while we have many scattered and 
desultory figures painted by primitive man,— or, at least, 
by Indians,— within the limits of the United States, upon 
rocks and cliffs, and rarely on copper, and shell, and bark, 
it is only within the limits of the present Republic of 
Mexico that we find any coherent system of ideographs, 
or thought-carrying symbols. More than this, there does 
not exist any trace of such a system north of the 
tropic of Cancer; or of the Valley of Mexico and 
Yucatan. Again, it is only within the hot regions (the 
tierra caliente ) of Mexico and Yucatan, that we find the 
best and most intricate sculptures; although the picture- 
writing of the Aztecs may have been developed, as it was 
found, on the great table-land of Mexico. 

The origin and use of these documents, indeed, carry 
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an effect; as a means, or an end; as a sign, or the thing 
signified; asa law, or an instance under alaw; and so 
of an almost infinite number of relations. 
Now when two objects have been known in a certain 
relation, that is, when they have both been known and the 
relation between them has been known, the ideas, both 
of the objects and of the existing relation between them, 
may all be recalled. Here the greater the number of re- 
lations in which two objects are known, the greater the 
probability that the idea of one will be followed by the 
idea of the other. For example, if two flowers were 
known to be alike in those characters which made them 
both orchids, and unlike in certain other features which 
put them in different genera, one of them, on being seen, 
would be more likely to suggest the other than though 
they were known merely as different flowers. If, again, 
one phenomenon is known as the cause of another, the idea 
of one is more likely to be followed by the idea of the 
other than though they were known only as two different 
phenonena, the relation of causation being unknown. 
The reason of this seems to be that the discovering of 
these different relations brings the objects themselves be- 
fore the mind oftener, and hence makes the tendency of 
the mind to repeat the process of bringing the ideas 
together in the mind again the stronger. Of one thing 
we may be sure, there is no tendency in the mind to bring 
ideas together in the mind, which tendency has been 
created by an unknown relation. Ideas which have been 
grouped in known relations are likely to be re-grouped in 
the same relations; which re-grouping is only a repeti- 
tion of the mental act by which they were at first 
so grouped. 
Another important principle in reference to the recall 
of ideas through their relations is this: Some classes of 


us back to very early and primitive times and give us sug-|relations are known before others; and hence ideas may 
gestive thoughts upon the conveying of ideas through the|be recalled in some relations before it is possible for them 


medium of signs and symbols. The Aztecs, 


then,/to be recalled in other relations. 


The child at first is 


attained to ideography,—to the art of expressing ideas | mainly occupied with objects as they stand related to himself 


by means of external objects ; they had even reached out/here and now. 


Some rough resemblances and differences 


toward phonetic writing, but had not attained to symbol-|are noted and some correspondingly rough classifications 


ism or alphabetism. 


civilization and paralyzed their energies. 


Their progress was arrested by the|are made, but there is no attempt at systematic classifica- 
arrival of the destructive Spaniards, who crushed their|tion. 
No one knows|tions are made are not known, and therefore the corres- 


The qualities through which scientific classifica- 


to what height these ambitious, alert, acquisitive people|ponding relations of the objects remain unknown. 
might have climbed had they not been so cruelly cut off.| Probably the principal bond of union by which the child 
Perhaps, had they been allowed to exist as a nation till|recalls objects at first, is the relation of contiguity. 


this century opened, they might have developed, even, an 


Ideas of persons, places, and events recur to him in the 


alphabet, as did the Cherokees, three centuries after the|order in which he first knew them. 


Aztec empire had been destroyed. 


Of the five recognized systems of writing, projected by|them, in relations unknown to the unscientific. 


by primitive peoples, the Egyptian, Chinese, Cuneiform, 
Aztec, and Yucatecan, none has attained perfection, none 
is purely phonetic ; although our alphabet, assuming its 
derivation from the Egyptian through the Pheenician, 
very well answers our purposes. Like some others, the 
Aztec has become crystallized,— rudely arrested in its de- 
velopment by the Spaniards,—and has thus preserved for 
us various steps in the progress of language-writing 
towards its ultimate end, the alphabet. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


GENERAL LAW OF ASSOCIATION (conrTinvED), 


There is one important application of the general law 
of association that has not received that attention from 
students of psychology, especially from teachers, which 
its importance demands. I mean the application of the 
law to the act technically known as judgment, — 
knowing the relations between objects of knowledge. 

As has been frequently pointed out, no object is known 
as absolutely independent of all its relations to other 
objects. To know involves not only the certainty of 
existence, but the certainty of relations, as well. An 
object of knowledge may be known as contiguous to, or 


with another; as similar, or dissimilar; as belong- 


included; asa part, or as a whole; as a premise, or a 
conclusion ; as a reason, or aninference; as a cause, or 


The scientist views objects, and consequently recalls 
The phil- 
osopher, again, knows objects and recalls ideas in still 
other relations. 

The great and fundamental truth, the truth which 
should exert a perpetual influence upon the teacher is 
this: Objects will be recalled in the relations in which 
they are known. The continually recurring questions 
should be: How do I wish these facts to lie in the 
minds of my pupils, and under what relations do I wish 
them recalled? Then remember that the unpresented, 
whether object or relation, will never be represented. And 
more than this, it is the activity of the learner in learn- 
ing, and not that of the teacher in teaching, that deter- 
mines the possibility, the probability, and the order of 
recall. I want to emphasize the fact that as truth first 
appears in the mind, so it reappears; that as the mind 
acts in learning, so it acts in representing. 

Of course the term learning, as here employed, means 
more than observing. It includes the processes of ob- 
straction, classification, naming, judgment, induction, de- 
duction, intuition and consciousness, as well as observation. 
Of these observation is called out first. Objects must be 
observed before their common qualities can be known as 
common, before they can be classified on account of their 
common attributes, or receive common names, or be 
associated in the relation of cause and effect, and the 
like. 

It is well to bear in mind that the process of classifica- 
tion goes on in the mind pari passu with observation and 
classification. One of the child’s first questions is: 
What is it? And by this he simply means to inquire by 
what name it is called. And when a name has been given 
to an object, he immediately applies it to another object, 
as soon as he knows the second object to be similar to the 
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first. The recall of ideas through the relation of signs to 


— 


things signified is one of the earliest, as it is one of the 
most important of all relations used for this purpose. Jt 
lies at the very foundation of social intercourse. 

But there are higher relations than those of names 
and contiguity, in which objects may be known. While 
it is true that objects must be known in the lower rela. 
tions before they can be known in the higher relations, jt 
is also true that if learning stops with a knowledge of 
the lower relations it is defective, and the a¢. 
tivity of the associational power is not s0 likely 
to be called out. One has command over 
his knowledge in proportion as the objects known are 
arranged in his mind systematically, that is, in classes, 
sub-classes, orders, genera, species, etc.; and in propor. 
tion as the different classes of objects are connected in 
the relation of cause and effect, ground and inference, and 
the like. These higher relations, as already intimated, 
are in any given case known later than the lower relations, 
but should never be omited. Hence the importance of 
tracing resemblances between objects, classes, and laws ; 
and of instituting the most searching inquiries into causes 
and results. 

There is a vital distinction between knowing the names 
of classes and knowing the classes, as well as between 
knowing the names of causes and effects and knowing 
objects in the relation of cause and effect. The only 
thing that lays the sure foundation for the recall of ideas, 
is the knowledge of the relations between things. It is 
the action of the mind in learning, I repeat, that is re- 
newed in representation. 

Which relations are the most potent in association, the 
lower, or the higher? We must begin with the lower ; 
but when the time comes for the action of the higher, 
their power is almost infinitely more. Once let a pupil's 
mind obtain a firm grasp of the causal relations of lati- 
tude, altitude, mountains, winds, rain, streams, valleys, 
vegetation, animal life, human industries, civilization, and 
history, and the mere facts of both geography and his- 
tory will ever after be held with a firmness of grip, and 
recalled, on occasion, with a certainty and clearness that 
otherwise would be impossible. 


LIBERTY’S CALL. 


BY ANNIE I, WILLIS, NEWARK, N. J. 


CHARACTERS. 
GopDDESss OF LIBERTY. 


Attendants on the Goddess. 


THIRTY-EIGHT STATES. 
FLOWER ANGELS (three very litile girls). 


COSTUMES. 

GoDDEss.—White dress, plain, but as handsome as possible. Gilt 
crown. Should hold pole with cap. 

JUSTICE.—Red dress; scales in hand. 

TRUTH.—Blue dress; holds Bible. 

StaTEs.—Each dressed in white, with sash passing over one shoul- 
der and under the other arm. Their names, printed on white paper in 
letters large enough to be seen by ail, are pinned to sashes across 
breast. (The largest giris should be named for the largest states.) 
The sashes are of red, white, or blue, and the states are arranged in 
couples, the tallest being first in the procession, the first two having 
red sashes, the next two blue, the next two white. and se on. 

FLOWER ANGELS.—First cressed in red, carrying basket of red 
flowers, the second in white with white flowers, and the third in blue 
with blue flowers. 

Have a large reception chair for the throne. and by the side of it 
place a large shield. Overhead and at back drape flavs, and fasten 
with flowers. The prettier the background the more effective the tab- 
leau willbe. The Goddess enters from the back with her two attend- 
ants, Truth and Justice. She begins to speak as soon as she reaches 
the center of the stage. In the middle of her address (marked with a 
Star) the attendants pass off the stage at the front, down the main 
aisle, or Creag the middle of the room to the hall, where the pro- 
cession is waiting. They are arranged in order of size, largest girls 
first, Flower Angels inthe rear. They are led into the hall y Truth 
and Justice, all singing *‘ Hail, Sweet N ymph of Freedom ”’; pass di- 
rectly up the center of the room, and, separating as they reach the 
platform, take their places each side in a semi-circle. The Flower 
Angels sit or stand in front of the Goddess and her two attendants. In 
has taken her place at the rear of the stage 

‘one. € now steps slightly forward and finishes her 
address as soon as the states have ceased singing. : 


I. Lieerty’s ADDREss. 


Arouse ye, awake! ©, ye sons of the morning! 
Make haste to prepare me a chariot of light, 
That swift I may pass, as the steeds of the dawning, 
When they rush to disperse the dark shadows of night. 
I have marked how the mighty and rich ones of earth 
Have spurned from their presence the suppliant knee ; 
I have heard how they boasted the pride of their birth, 
And have railed at the brave who aspire to be free. 


I have watched the worn fagitive wander afar 
the land of the stranger for shelter and home ; 
I have heard his sad plaint, as he sang to the star, 
Whose pale light alone promised judgment to come. 
* * * * * 
I have seen, I have seen! and aroueed is my ire! 
Corruption no longer shall rule in its might! 
e speed ye, my sisters, in chariots of fire, 
And bring to the rescue the legions of light. (*) 


(Steps back and stands in front of th til stat . 
Justice and Truth leave the the stateo, all 
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Il. ‘*Hart, Sweet NyMpPH oF FREEDOM.”’ 


Hail! sweet nymph of freedom, 
And accept our song ; 

We would sing thy glories, 
And thy praise prolong. 


Thou wilt feed the hungry 
And refresh the faint ; 
Thou wilt right the injared, 

Hashing their complaint. 


Thou wilt lodge the stranger 
In a peaceful rest ; 

And release the bondmen 
In thy land oppressed. 


(Liberty finishes her address.) 


We will down to the earth, on the lines of the sun, 
And, wheeling in order, will belt the dark world; 
And ere the wild shout of the bacchanal's done, 
Oa the walls of oppression our flag be unfurled. 


The wail of the down-trodden, turned into song, 

Shall ring through the welkin and peal through the skies, 
And the heavens shall echo the voice of the throng 

Which loud o’er the upset of kingdoms shall rise. 


And wide o’er the ruins of empires and thrones 
My kingdom shall stretch, from sea unto sea, 

And every dark cavern where ignomy groans 
Henceforth shall be bright with the light of the free. 


I have seen, I have seen,—and aroused is my ire!— 
Corruption no longer shall rule it in might. 
Come, speed ye, my sisters, in chariots of fire, 
And belt the dark earth with the legions of light! 


) Ill. Appress py Eacu Srare, in the order of its admission 


into the Union. 
1. Delaware whose sons freely shed their blood at Brandywine, 


eo in defence of Liberty, gladly accepts the call. 


2. The Independence Bell will again proclaim liberty throughout 
the land, and Pennsylvania’s sons will proffer the wealth of her 
mines in such’a cause, 

3. The plains of Monmouth and Trenton respond for New 
Jersey. 

4. From the Atlantic coast on the east to the Blue Ridge on the 
west, the State of Georgia responds in favor of such a movement. 

5. From the hills and valleys of Connecticut and from her sons, 
imbued with the spirit of a Patnam, there is a cry of ‘ Lead on, 
we follow.”’ 

6, Massachusetts points to Bunker Hill, Concord, and Lexing- 
ton, and to Plymouth,—where the Plymouth fathers first trod 
America’s soil,—as her answer. 

7. Muryland, in memory of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
shrinks from no responsibility in aid of Liberty, Trath, and 
Justice. 

8. South Carolina forgets not her Marion, and, if need be, her 
swamps will again bristle with rifles. 

9. New Humpshire’s granite hills are not more firm on their 
foundations than is her love for Liberty. She will be faithful to 
the end. 

10. Virginia modestly points to Mount Vernon as evidence that 
she may be relied on. 

11, New York recalls the capture of the first British fort, Ticon- 
deroga. 

12, The swamps and barrens of North Carolina also respond 
** Aye’’ to the call. 

13, Rhode Island, the smallest of the thirteen original sisters, 
boasting the descendants of Roger Williams, will not refuse to 
follow. 

14. Vermont’s Green Mountains reverberate with Liberty’s call, 
and her sons re-echo a heartfelt affirmative answer. 

15. Kentucky's rifles did service at New Orleans, and will again 
if required. 

16. From Tennessee a voice is heard from the Hermitage, bid- 
ding her sons prove faithful and firm. 

17. Ohio, from her grain fields and workshops, calls her patri- 
otic children to join the movement. 

18. Louisiana,—What need she promise ?—She only points to 
New Orleans and her breastwork of cotton bales, 

19. Indiana’s wide prairies and rich bottom-lands are not more 
productive of cereal grains than of patriotic love of liberty. 

20. The peaceful, agricultural sons of Mississippi will obey no 
less readily than those of her sisters. 

21. Illinois, with her mines of /ead, feels prepared for a prom- 
inent part in the cause of right. 

22. Alabama’s cotton and rice fields teem with patriotic yearn- 
ings for Liberty, and she will follow. 

23. Maine dares promise for her ready sons a hearty coéperation 
in any righteous cause. 

24. Missouri, whose chief staple is hemp, is ready to suspend the 
enemies of Liberty. 

25. Arkansas’ wild and fertile plains won sons who will not now 
shrink from duty. 

26. Michigan rallies her sons from the shores of Lake Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron, and bids her sisters ‘‘ God-speed.”’ 

27. Florida, from her bammock, promises that she will not be 
excelled in patriotic devotion to Liberty. 

28. Texas points to her Lone Star and to Alamo as her answer. 

29. Iowa, one of the younger sisters, gladly follows in the path 
of duty. 

30. Wisconsin, whose sons chiefly came to her in search of free- 
dom, is eager for the cause. 

81. California’s golden treasure and blood are at the service of 
Liberty, Truth, and Justice. 

32. Minnesota offers her broad acres as a refuge for the op- 
pressed, and will gladly follow in the footsteps of ber sisters. 

33. Oregon from her far-off home hears the call, and back from 
her forests comes the echo, *‘All’’! 


om, 
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one alone will put ten thousand to flight. 

35. West Virginia, the worthy daughter of a most worthy mother, 
will always be loyal to Liberty’s call. 

36. Nevada offers her wealth of silver, ‘‘ pure and unadulter- 
ated,’’ in aid of freedom and justice. 

37. Nebraska has no past to which she can point; she makes no 
professions, but when the time comes she will act. 

38. Although the last to join Liberty’s train, yet not the least 
would Colorado be, in the strife for Liberty. 


IV. QUARTETTE: ‘American Girls’ Song.’’—Song Crown, page 
115, 


V. ADDRESS BY JUSTICE. 

O Liberty, fair goddess, and foe of tyranny, 

And children born beneath the flag that floats above the free, 

The form that stands before you of justice, strong in will, 

Has been your glorious heritage and lives among you atill. 
* > * * * 

My mighty power is heaven-born, for God himself is just ; 

And shall I not, sent here by him, fulfill my sacred trust ? 

Though wrong may seem to conquer, and bitter is the fight, 

I shail be always with you, and we shall win the right. 

VI. CHorvus: “ The Might with the Right.’’—7Trumpet of Re- 
form, page 60. 

Vil. AppREss By TRUTH. 

We do not need the pillar of cloud or the pillar of fire to-day, 

For Truth, with its mighty legions, is keeping its steady way. 

There are battles many to fight, and a conflict hard with sin, 

But with God as our glorious leader, the Truth will be sure to win, 
* * * 

So courage, ye shall conquer, brave hearts that are tried and true. 

If ye stand by your leader nobly, the battle will be to you; 

The whole earth will feel your presence, and right will conquer 


wrong, 
Till ye enter the city holy, with a burst of triumphant song. 
VIII. Duvet: ‘ Constitution and Union.’’— Song Crown, page 276. 
IX. ADDRESS BY THE FLOWER ANGELS, 


All.—We tend the flowers of every hue, 
But love the red, the white, the blue, 
Red, white, and blue. 
Their tender buds our hands unfold, 
We sprinkle them with sunbeam’s gold 
And bathe them in the dew. 
Child with red flowers.—I love the red. It is to me 
Type of the justice, strong and free, 
Which does our land unite. 
Bloom on, sweet rose and poppy red, 
Make glad each humble garden bed 
With color warm and bright. 
Child with white flowers. —White are the blossoms of my care, 
Symbols of purity. The fair, 
Pale snowdrop of the spring, 
The lily-bells that with faint chime 
Make glad the early summer time, 
To these my love I bring. 
Child with blue flowers. —My favorites are clad in blue, 
Deep-tinted, or the faintest hue 
E’er seen in summer sky. 
Emblems of truth are they. We greet 
The bluebell and the violet sweet 
That here in beauty lie. 
X. SoLto AND CHorus: “ Star-Spangled Banner,’’ 
XI. ADDRESS BY THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Fair Liberty: — Allow me to offer thee our united congratula- 
tions; the tribute of a now numerous company gathered around the 
few who triumphed at thy advent. Few, but loyal, were those 
subjects then, but beneath thy genial influence state after state has 
been added to thy domain, each a star of light, shining in the ban- 
ner whose folds give protection to thy friends. Tyranny then de- 
risively pointed the finger of scorn, predicting the speedy downfall 
of the young republic. Now he trembles at thy power, amidst 
crushed vassals who hail thee as a harbinger of that mercy which 
may, perchance, ere long, break their fetters. Continue, then, to 
reign over us, and at each festal anniversary, as we greet thee, 
may our numbers be increased. Accept this offering which I now 
present in behalf of our Union,—a token of the love we bear thee, 
and of our desire that thy dominion may spread until it covers the 
whole earth. 

XII. Sone: ‘ Good Night.” 
Good night, good night, 
Smiling lips and faces bright ; 
Tuneful song and mirthful pleasure 
Have been ours in goodly measure ; 
Now, with happy hearts and light, 
Say we all, ‘‘ Good night.”’ 
Good night, good night,— 
Safely rest till morning light, 
Till the sun with glory golden 
Bathes each flower and leaf unfolden, 
Till all earth awakes to light,— 
Good night, good night. 

(Have red light on final tableau. Then children march off in the 
same order as they entered, the Goddess, Truth, and Justice leading.]} 


OBITUARY. 
Many readers of the JOURNAL will regret to learn of the death 
of Mr. Nahum B. Oathank, a well-known Boston artist who ac- 
companied the teachers of New England on the great excursion, via 
the Great Lakes, in 1863, to the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, held at Chicago under the presidency of the late 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, then superintendent of schools of Boston. 
Mr. Onthank had devoted over forty years of his life to his pro- 
fession, and had painted the portraits of many of the leading edu- 
cators of his time. One of his last portraits was that of Seth 


Davis, of Newton, who died at the age of over one hundred years, 


34. Kansas: Few at present are her people, but in such a cause|a few months since, at West Newton, Mass. Mr. Davis was a 


teacher for nearly half a century, and we are glad to learn that 
his portrait bes been purchased by his old friends and is to 
be presented to the city of Newton, where Mr. Onthank, the 
painter, resided for many years. Mr. Onthank was a talented and 
successful artist. He was greatly esteemed by a very large 
circle of friends, being a man of genial manners and of affa- 
ble characteristics. He was born in Holliston, Mass., and died in 
Boston. He leaves a widow, three sons, and two daughters. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


MIXED BIOGRAPHIES. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Write upon the blackboard the name of some well- 
known person with the letters disarranged, and some one 
fact about him. Let the pupils take pencil and paper 
and write the name correctly, and some other fact about 
each. The first pupil who completes the list rises, and 
the first honors are taken by the one who has the best list ; 
the second, by the one who has the first correct list. 

Wlolel, wrote the line,— 


‘* What is so rare as a day in June.”’ 


Doanhll, wrote “ Bay Path.” 
*Laenrtoc, a popular poet. 

Gidowebrrt, a good story writer. 

Trang, America’s favorite. 

Hiserand, died within a year. 

Panloone, once the terror of Europe. 
Gunlolelo, wrote the “ Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Noahsirr, the man of the hour. 

Yelgeer, a great editor. 

Deniso, the great light. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(XV.) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 
A SUMMARY. 


If the thread of suggestion, in wandering about through 
various grades of work and various kinds of work in each 
grade, appears to be somewhat tangled, the following re- 
capitulation may not be out of place. 


Work to be Done in Each Year. 
First YEAR.—I. Composition (conversational.) + 


1. Description. Size, color, parts, and uses of familiar 
objects. 

2. Narration. Reproduction of experiences and of 
stories told by the teacher. 


3. Invention. Stories seen in pictures. 

Seconp YEAR. —I. Composition (conversational and 
written. ) 

1. Description (conversational) : Form, size, color, and 
parts of familiar objects together with the qualities adapt- 
ing them for special uses. 

2. Description (same as first year, though written). 

3. Narration (conversational) : Reproduction of expe- 
rience and of stories told by teacher. 

4, Invention (conversational) from pictures. 


II. Capitalization and Punctuation. 

1. Declarative Sentences. Capitals and Period. 

2. Interrogative Sentences. Capitals and Question 
mark. 

3. Exclamation. 
YrAR. —I. Composition (conversational and 
written). 

1. Description (second year’s work written). 

2. Narration (second year’s work written). 

3. Invention (conversational): Stories seen in pictures, 
objects, animate and inanimate personified. 

II. Capitalization. Uses of capitals in names ; I and O. 
Fourth YEAR.—I. Composition (written paragraphs). 

1. Description (second year’s work written). 

2. Narration: Reproduction of experiences and of nar- 
ration of others, as heard and read. 

3. Invention (conversational, as in third year, with 
occasional writing). 

II. Capitalization and Punctuation. Uses of Capitals ; 
Periods ; Caret; Quotation marks; Punctuation of 
Quotations ; The Letter Form. 

III. Meaning and Uses of Words. Homonyms: Syno- 
nyms ; Opposites; Words in common use. 


Capitals and Exclamation point. 
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Frere Year.—I. Composition (writtenj paragraphs). 
1. Description (previous topics more in detail). 
Characteristics of persons, animals, and plants. 
2. Narration. Reproduction of stories read by the 
children, poems translated into prose ; and topics read 
and stadied in geography and history, made the subject 
of paragraphs and of letters. 

3. Invention. Objects personified. 
II. Grammatical Facts. The Noun; the Verb; the 

Phrase. 
III. Punctuation. The uses of the Apostrophe ; Quota- 

tion marks ; the Comma; the Letter Form. 
IV. Meaning and Use of Words. Homonyms ; Syno- 
nyms ; Opposites ; Suffixes ; Prefixes; Words in Com- 
mon use. 
V. Plurals. 
verb. 
Sixra YEAR.—I. Composition (written compositions). 

1. Description. All subjeets to be logically treated. 
(Topics for description of second year and fifth year.) 

2. Narration (same as fifth year). 

3. Invention. Objects personified ; geographical and 
historical stories based on facts studied. 

4. Letter writing. 

II. Grammatical Facts. 

(a) the sentence ; subject, predicate, and object. (0) 
the phrase ; the clause. (¢) The compound sentence. 
III. Capitalization and Punctuation. The uses of Cap- 

itals ; Commas; Semicolons. 

IV. Meaning and Use of Words. 
defining ; words in common use. 

V. Plurals. Common rules; the substantive verb. 

Seventu YEAR.—I. Composition (written compositions). 

1. Description: Characteristics of persons, animals, 
and plants ; classification through observations of char- 


General rule; Agreement of noun and 


Derivative words; 


acteristics. 
2. Narration (same as fifth year). 
3. Invention (same as fifth year). 
4. Notes, letters, and bills. 

Parts of speech ; the complex 
sentence. 

Ill. Punctuation. Uses of the Comma; the Semicolon ; 
the Colon ; the Dash; the Parenthesis. 

IV. Meaning and Use of Words (same as sixth year). 


ORDER OF WORK FOR EACH LESSON. 


I. Conversational Lessons. First, second, and third 


years. 
1. Deseription. 
(a) Observation. 
(>) Expression. 
(c) Reeapitulation. 
2. Narration. 
(1) From experience. 
(a) Matter drawn from the pupil. 
(+) Matter logically arranged. 
(c) Writing of sentences. 

(2) From stories. 

(a) Story told by teacher reproduced by pupils at 
various points. 

(b) Whole story told by pupils. 

3. Invention. 

(a) Subject suggested by teacher. 

(4) Questions to stimulate the imagination. 

(c) Various points of the story drawn from pupils 

(d) Points logically arranged by the help of the 
teacher. 

II. Composition. 
1. Narration and description. 
(a) Development. By conversation ; by drawing 
parts from the class; by writing topics. 
(+) Recapitulation by means of topics. 
(c) By writing. 
2. Invention. 
(a) Teacher suggests topics. 
(5) Asks suggestive questions. 
(c) Helps individuals arrange matter. 
(d) Writing. 

[In the sixth and seventh years pupils should choose 
their own subjects, make their own topics, submit to 
teachers for correction and write without suggestive as- 
sistance. | 

3. The letter. 


(b) Subject chosen and talked about. 
(c) Writing of topics to analyze the subject. 
(2) Recapitulation from topics. 
(e) Writing. 
III. Capitalization and Punctuation. 
(a) Review and introduction. 
(6) Illustration of the points to be taught given by 
teacher. 
(c) Inference by pupil. 
(2) Illustrations given by pupils proving the inference. 
(e) Drill and record. 
IV. Meaning and Use of Words. 
(a) Review. 
(+) Explanation and introduction of words by teacher. 
(c) Pronunciation, spelling, and use of words. 
(d) Drill and record. 
V. Grammatical Facts. 
(a) Development. 
(6) Application and drill. 
(c) Recapitulation and record. 
POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND. 
Oral work must precede written.—Expression of single 
ideas must precede combinations.—Simple sentences must 
precede compound sentences.—Sentences must precede 
paragraphs.— Paragraphs must precede compositions. 
Leave no chance for guess work which is fatal to thor- 
oughness and accuracy.—An error once corrected must 
not reappear.—The work of each pupil must be good as 
far as it goes.—Do not accept slovenly work. 
Strain the teaching up to the pitch of ability in the 
child, and require her to be sure on points taught. 
Insist that pupils use their knowledge. Persistence, 
patience, and watchfulness only can accomplish this end. 
Drill! Drill! Drill! to secure accuracy in the me- 
chanical part of writing. Until this is secured attempts 
at expressing thought are futile. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR. 


VIII. 


Exercise 37.—The instructor will find it a labor-saving 
plan to use in this exercise a cell capable of generating a 
considerably stronger current than the little Daniell cell de- 
scribed in the pamphlet, although the desired result may 
be obtained by coupling several of the latter abreast. On 
the whole, perhaps for economy and constancy of current, 
the ordinary large Daniell cell, of about a gallon capacity, 
is to be preferred.* 

If a saturated solution of common salt, or (better) a 
10 per cent. solution of zine sulphate is used, it will not 
be necessary to amalgamate the zine, and the current will 
be more constant than when dilute sulphuric acid is used.t 
In performing the second part of this exercise, five or 
more galvanometer-coils may be stood in a row on a table 
running north and south, each coil standing with its wires 
running east and west. The coils should then all be put 
in cireuit with the large cell, large wires being used to 
make the connections. Arrange the latter so that the 
current will run clockwise through half the coils, and 
contra-clockwise through the others, so that each pupil may 
try the effect of both directions of the current without 
stopping to reverse the connections. 

As performed in the Harvard laboratory, the experi- 
ment is conducted as follows : Let the student stand so as 
to look northward through the coil, and pass a compass 
horizontally around first one side of the coil, and then the 
other side, holding the compass about midway between 
the top and bottom of the coil, and making it describe a 
complete circuit about the wires at either side. Again, 
the compass is to be carried in a vertical circle about the 
center of the top of the galvanometer coil. The results 
of all the experiments with the compass should be recorded 
by diagrams representing the successive positions of the 


* If economy in outlay for apparatus is a rime consi 

a cell may be readily constructed the tonnher. 

glazed stoneware answers as a good substitute for the large glass bat- 

tery jar; the porous cup must be bought of a dealer in electrical sup- 

plies, but the a cylinder of copper can be made out of any 
iece of worn and wrinkled sheet copper obtained at the tinner’s 

rom the same source clippings of sheet zine can be procured at a 

merely nominal price, melted in an iron pot over a hot fire, and cast 

shou 


+ The sulphate solution may be prepared by dilutin 


(a) Review of letter form, 


gs made from the commercial sulphate) with twice its volume of 


needle as the compass is carried around the sides and th. 
top of the coil. One of the series of diagrams will repro. 
sent the behavior of the needle with the clockwise, ay 
the other with the contra-clockwise current. The teacher 
will find a diagram and explanation of the electromagnetic 
fields of force shown in this exercise in Everett's 
anel’s Natural Philosophy, revised edition, section 711, 
or in Daniell’s textbook of the Principles of Physics, yy, 
613, 614. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
BY SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


(Fourth Paper.) 


All previous lessons should be reviewed. Some back- 
ward students need the help thus afforded. This constant 
repetition will serve to fix the matter upon the teacher's 
mind, and more than that, upon the ends of her tongue 
and fingers. 

After the pupils recall the fact that they have learned 
to draw a square placed below the level of the eye, tle 
teacher will place the square above the level of the eye, so 
that the scholars can readily see under it. 

According to our first rule, draw at first the horizonti/ 
line. The square is at first held squarely facing the 
scholars. 


Ask which side of the square is nearest to the horizon- 
tal line? the right or left hand side? Ans.—Both are 
the same distance, as the square is directly in front, or 
facing us. 

Now when the classis told to draw the square as placed, 
I think there is no doubt that nearly every boy and girl 
will be ready with a correct representation. Let the 
teacher not do too much, but reserve her assistance until 
the children get puzzled, just the same as in any other 
lesson. 

When the children understand this to their own and 
their teacher’s satisfaction, turn the square around, keep- 
ing the left-hand side if possible in exactly the same place 
(to emphasize the fact that the line representing the left- 
hand side is drawn the same as in the first position) and 
the right-hand side farther off. 

Which side is now nearest to the horizontal line ? 


H Line. 


As the space between the square and the level of the 
eye grows smaller as it gets farther off, the further side 
of the square will seem nearer to the horizontal line. 

In order to make this side nearer, the lower side of the 
square must slant how? up or down? Evidently down. 
Why? Let the scholars see if they can explain in their 
own words. By this time they have had drill enough to 
understand themselves, and, I think, will express them- 
selves clearly on this point at least, which now should 
have become a simple one. 

To quote from the last lesson, both the upper and lower 
sides slant, for not only does the space between the hor- 
izontal line and the right-hand side of the square seem 
smaller, but the space between the lower side and upper 
side of the square also must seem smaller, according to 
our rule that the farther off anything is the smaller it 
seems ; and we will here add 


Rute 3. 


When we make a drawing of an object in perspective, 
the horizontal lines of the ohject which are above the 
level of the eye must incline downwards toward the hor- 


izontal line, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


(The answers will be inserted only so far as they are sent in by our 
readers or their pupils, and will be credited to them; if after a little 
time, they are not all answered, we shall fill in the blanks. Will our 
readers please answer promptly.—Ep. |} 


, 22. ~~ won the name of ‘‘ The Florence Nightingale of Amer- 
ica 

23. Who is the heroine of the American Anti-Slavery movement 
in the U. S.? 

24. Who lectured on ‘‘ The Lost Arts”’ ? 

25. Who received $30,000 from the New York Ledger for his 
novel ‘* Norwood ”’ ? 

26. Who made the ‘‘ Grand March ”’ through Georgia ? 

27. Who is called “‘ The Sage of Concord ”’ ? 

28. Which President was the son of a President of the United 
States ? 

29. Who was hailed as ‘‘ The Washington of the Seas” ? 

30. Who succeeded George Washington as Commander-in-Chief 
of the U. S. army ? 

31. Who was the first to develop the ‘‘ Glacial Theory ”’ ? 

32. Who may be called America’s greatest temperance orator ? 

33. Which of the vice-presidents of the U. S. was indicted for 
murder by New Jersey and disfranchised by New York ? 

34. Who said, *‘ Give me liberty or give me death ”’ ? 

35. Who wrote ‘‘ The Biglow Papers’’ ? 

36. Who first hoisted the American flag on a peak of the Roeky 
Mountains ? 

37. Who contributed by his lectures and writings $100,000 to the 


a Mount Vernon fund ? 


38. What American poet made a pedestrian tour of Europe ? 
39. Who received $30,000 and the office of Major-General in the 


4 British army as a reward for his treason ? 


40. Who received the name of ‘‘ Stonewall’’ because his men 
stood like a stone wall at Bull Run? 

41. Who saved the life of Captain John Smith ? 

42. Who defeated General Lee in the battle of Antietam ? 

43. What contemporary of Webster and Clay was the great cham- 
pion of state rights ? 

44. Who founded Salt Lake City ? 

45. Who was Missouri’s greatest senator ? 

46. What governor of Tennessee resigned his office, renounced 
civilization, and lived a number of years with the aborigines ? 

47. Who was the most distinguished senator that has ever repre- 
sented the state of Illinois ? 


THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


— Please define the ‘‘ township system ’’ as applied to schools. 
New Berlin, N. Y. W. E. L. 
The township system receives its name in distinction from 

the district system, which was the original method of conduct- 

ing school affairs, each town being divided into a sufficient num- 
ber of districts to place each child within easy reach of a school. 

Each district had its own prudential committee, or agent, who hired 

the teacher, provided the fuel, ete. It is needless to say that the 

schools were very generally run in the interest of the agent for each 
year, he either employing his own daughter, sister, or cousin, or 
boarding the teacher if not a relative. He usually provided the 
fuel at his own price and measurement, and had his “‘ big boy”’ 
take care of the schoolhouse. 

Reform was needed, and the method usually decided upon to ac- 
complish such reform was abolition of the system, one town having 
charge of all school interests, The fight has been very intense in 


all the states that have ever had the district system. The newer 
states never had it. Several states, like Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, have abolished the system entirely; and Vermont is 
struggling to abolish it. The educational leaders in Maine will 
soon make a vigorous effort to that end; and it is destined to become 
the burning issue in New York.—[ Ep. 


TWO GEMS. 


There are two gems in the JOURNAL of Jan. 17 which deserve 
to be mentioned: First, the splendid article of Dr. Balliet on 
** Habit.’’ How that must open the eyes of teachers who are seek- 
ing light! The article is praiseworthy, both for its substance and 
its form. The short, brisk style of Dr. Balliet’s writings can not 
help but make them popular. ‘‘ Habit’’ acts like a thorough, dry 
bath. One gets rubbed down thoroughly, and feels the perspira- 
tion start when reading it. And then that neat simile of ‘‘ C. J.’’ 
of New Brunswick! It is a pearl and worth picking up. I propose 
to steal it and use in my work with teachers. How vividly the 
‘* stake-driver’’ is pictured, and how truly the simile fits! Give 


my thanks to both these gentlemen for their exquisite contributions. 
And while you are about it, you might convey the deep-felt grati- 
tude of many of your readers to the reporter of Dr. Harris’ lectures. 
How faithfully and brilliantly that giant’s exposé is recorded? 

Give us more of that kind of journalism, and you’ll deserve the 
thanks of thousands and hundreds of thousands. 

Cincinnati, O. L. R. KLEMM, 


LONGFELLOW’S THREE FRIENDS. 


I notice your reference to the “three friends’’ of Longfellow, 
on page 39 of the JoURNAL. Should not the name of Professor 
Agassiz stand in the place of that of Nathaniel Hawthorne ? 
The 

** Waves of the distracted sea, 

Waiting restless at the cottage door,”’ 

I had supposed referred to the cottage at Nahant where Longfel- 
low and Agassiz were much together, and 

‘** Natare’s mysterious manuscript,”’ 
had seemed to me to refer to Agassiz’s attainments as a natural- 
ist. Besides, while the feeling between Longfellow and Hawthorne 
was mutually friendly and appreciative, the impression naturally 
gathered from the memoir of Longfellow would not justify the 
tone of sympathy, near friendship, and personal loss which we find 
in the third sonnet. A. C. P. 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 


“WHAT IS A SKELETON ?” 


The other day, in Cambridge, some teachers were talking about 
Longfellow’s ‘Skeleton in Armor’’ as a school exercise, when it 
was suggested that some of the children might not know what a 
skeleton is. One of the teachers afterwards put the question to her 
pupils, and among the written answers to it were the following : 
1, When anybody dies the flesh dries up to the bones and makes 
skeleton. 

2. A skeleton is bones in the museum. 

3. When you die the doctor can make a skeleton of you. 

4. When you grow into a skeletom, you are sent to Harvard 
College to practice on. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 


** Greek’s a harp we love to hear; 
Latin is a trumpet clear ; 
Spanish like an organ swells ; 
Italian rings its silver bells; 
France, with many a frolic mien, 
Tunes her sprightly violin ; 
Loud the German rolls his drum 
When Russia’s clashing cymbals come ; 
But Briton’s sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human voice.”’ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


— Any person having access to the ‘‘ Connecticut Blue Laws ’’ 
will oblige me by stating through the JOURNAL what was the pen- 
alty for bringing cards into that state. 

Towa, PLATTE, 


— I have seen a printed calculation of the number of changes a 
kaleidoscope will admit. Can some JOURNAL reader refer me 
to it ? 


Pawtucket, R. I. Hiau Scnoon, 


— Will some one give the name of the part of the country where 
the scene of John Ward, Preacher is laid? Not in New England, 
probably, for we read of the cardinal-flower growing beside a 
‘*lichen-covered wall,’’ on a hill in autumn, in company with 
‘late golden-rod ’’ and purple asters. Cc. 


— Who wrote the lines: 
‘* Thou who hast given to me so much, 
Give me a grateful heart,’’— 
and do I quote them correctly ? 


Hinsdale, N. H. MATER. 


— To “‘Antique’?: The year 46, B. C. (according to some his- 
torians, 47), was the “‘ Year of Confusion.’’ It consisted of fifteen 
months, or 445 days. Julius Cesar, in order to adjust the year to 
the sun’s course and assign to each month its number of days, 
abolished the ‘‘intercalations,’’ inserting in the current year the 
days occasionally inserted in the ensuing January, besides the inter- 
calary month of calendar at that time. To secure a regular pro- 
cedure from the first of the twenty-three days which fell into it, a 
month of thirty-three and one of thirty-four days were interjected 
between November and December. NOUVEAU, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


—‘* O they wholly to Egyptian customs 
In nature likened and way of life! 
For there the males at home 
Sit weaving, and their mates 
Outside, the means of life provide always. 
For you, O daughters, they to whom fair it was to suffer thus, 
At home they stay as if girls, 
While you in their place a wretch’s evils 
Endure. ‘This one, from the time when child’s 
Ways she ceased and gained full strength in body, 
Always with me ill-fated wandering, 
Guides the old man, much in savage 
Woods, without food, barefoot wandering 
In many storms and burnings of the sun, 
Worn out, patient, subordinate she holds the things 
Of her home life, if her father can have food.”’ 


From what classical author is the above translated ? Is it a 
literal or free translation ? : 
Boston, Jan. 26, 1889. W. E. S. 


FACTS. 


HOW MUCH A MAN SHOULD WEIGH. 


The following figures are furnished us as the relative weight of 
men: 

Five feet and one inch should be 120 pounds. 

Five feet two inches should be 126 pounds. 

Five feet three inches should be 133 pounds. 

Five feet four inches should be 136 pounds. 

Five feet five inches should be 142 pounds. 

Five feet six inches should be 145 pounds. 

Five feet seven inches should be 148 pounds. 

Five feet eight inches should be 155 pounds. 

Five feet nine inches should be 162 pounds. 

Five feet ten inches should be 169 pounds. 

Five feet eleven inches should be 174 pounds. 

Six feet should be 178 pounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Disraeli, it is stated, made $150,000 by his pen. 

Wagner was not inspired with a passion for his art until he was 
fifteen, and then it was Beethoven’s symphonies that touched his 
soul. 

The wives of Max Miiller, Charles Kingsley, and Froude, it is 
said, were three sisters, the daughters of a wealthy London 
merchant. 


_ An electrician of Bogota has patented a telegraphic instrument 


which he claims will revolutionize telegraphy, as it works without 
batteries. 

The richest body of people in this country, as paradoxical as it 
may seem, is the Osage tribe of Indians of Idaho. Besides the 
land of the reservation, which belongs to them by a title hard to 
assail, they have about $7,000,000 bearing five per cent. interest 
in the hands of the government. They are paid about $250,000 a 
year incash. The entire tribe numbers only 1,(00, so that they 
are actually the richest body of people we have.— Public Opinion. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(W) By S. C. Brace, Philadelphia, Pa.—What rate per 
cent, of interest will be received on the investment by purchasing 
an R = 6% Bond at a premium of P = $33, par value of Bond 
B = $100, having T = 15 years to run, and interest payable semi- 
annually by coupons ? 

Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


The purchaser of the Bond has made an investment of $133, to 
run 15 years. He expects to receive $100, at least, of this princi- 
pal, when the bond matures. If any part of the $33 premium were 
paid previous to the time of the maturity of the Bond, we should 
be required to find the rate per cent. received, not on the invest- 
ment, but on a fluctuating principal, for a constant time. The 
payments, too, would be indefinite, as equal or unequal ones might 
be made semi-annually. Therefore, it is to be presumed that the 
entire principal, $183, is to remain invested for 15 years. A certain 
portion of each coupon must be set aside (at the maturity of such 
coupon) as a sinking fund for the re-imbursement of the premium 
paid when the Bond matures. The balance of the coupon must be 
the semi-annual interest received on the investment. This interest 
divided by the investment is the rate per cent. of semi-annual inter- 
est received by the investor. With respect to the re-investment of 
the net proceeds of each coupon, the problem has nothing whatever 
to do. Such net proceeds may be invested, hoarded, or squandered 
by the bond-holder. At the maturity of the Bond, the holder will 
receive all of his investment, in the face value of the Bond and in 
his sinking-fund deposits. No specious reasoning can controvert 
these facts. 

On what basis the Tables (used by brokers, bankers, and finan- 
ciers in general) purporting to give the rate per cent. on the invest- 
ment when bonds are purchased at a premium, are constructed, no 
one seems to know. ‘The sinking-fund deposits may draw inter- 
est,—either simple, or compound; or they may lie idle,—just as 
the depositor prefers. Hence there are three cases to this problem, 
which may be condensed into two, viz.: (1) When the sinking-fand 
deposits are invested at a certain rate of simple interest; and (2) 
When the sinking-fund deposits are invested at a certain rate of 
compound interest. 


CASE FIRST. 


Let Rs = the rate per cent. of simple interest received semi- 
annually on each sinking-fund deposit, A =the amount of each 
sinking-fund deposit, and r = the required rate per cent. of simple 
interest received semi-annually on the investment; then we have, 
by adding the amounts of the sinking-fund deposits, 


[(2T — 1)ARs + (2T— 2)ARs +... +ARs ] + 2TA, 
“A= 
Hence the required rate per cent, of simple interest received 
semi-annually on the investment becomes 


BR 
RULE. 

Multiply twice the number of years it takes the Bond to mature, less 
one year, by the rate per cent. received semi-annually on the sinking- 
fund deposits; add 2 to the product, and multiply the sum by the 
number of years it takes the Bond to mature ; divide the premium by 
this product, and subtract the quotient from the value of a coupon ; 
and divide the remainder by the price paid for the Bond, and the 
quotient is the rate per cent. of simple interest received semi-annually 
on the investment. 


Applications of Rule. 


When R; == 0 the sinking-fund deposits draw no interest; and 
according to our formulated Rule, we have : 


BR F 
If Rs = 0, f= 12%. 

Similarly when Rs = 24%, r= 1fAfer% 

and when Re = 3%, r = %. 
CASE SECOND. 

Let R- = the rate per cent. of compound interest received semi- 
annually on each sinkivg-fund deposit ; then representing (27 — 1) 
by m, (2T — 2) by n, and adding the amounts of the sinking-fund 
deposits, we have the geometrical series. 

[i+ Re (14+ Re e+... + (1+ Re) +114, 
— (i+ Re 
Re 
PR- 
(i+ Re (3). 

Hence the required rate per cent. of compound interest received 

semi-annually on the investment becomes 


BR PR. 


RULE. 

Divide the interest on the premium for six months, at the rate per 
cent. received on the sinking-fund deposits, by the compound interest 
on one dollar, compounded semi-annually, at the rate per cent. re- 
ceived on the sinking-fund deposits for the time it takes the Bond to 
mature; subtract the quotient from the value of a coupon ; and divide 
the remainder by the price paid for the Bond, and the quotient is the 
rate per cent. of semi-annual compound interest received on the in- 
vestment. 


Applications of Rule. 


When Re = 24%, r = 1.69048%, 
and when Re = 8%, r = 1.73411%. 
Remarks, 


Special results obtained from either of these Rules agree exactly 
with results given in Packard's Commercial Arithmetic, page 234, 
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is that it is indispensable, but that great care should be 
exercised in regard to the management and the sentences. 
When the county commissioners of Middlesex gave a 
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talk too much. 
Do not despise the heroic studies. 


Tue “ chronie grumbler ’’ has no business in the school- 
room. 


CoLuMBIA now has special professors for the Oriental 
languages: Dr. E. D. Perry in Sanskrit, Dr. A. V. W. 
Jackson, in the Iranian languages, Dr. R. J. H. Gottheil 
in Syriac, Arabic, and Assyrian. 


HARVARD’s salaries to her professors, instructors, etc., 
amount to $162,742.10. She received last year gifts 
amounting to $584,704.18. Her total fund is $6,716,- 
943.23, yielding an income last year of $314,634.26. 


WE are asked almost daily if the “color line” will be 
broken at Nashville. We can answer that question better 
next July. We have positive assurances, however, that 
the teachers in attendance will receive the same attention 
and be accorded the same privileges regardless of 
“color.” 


Pror. A. T. Hapiey, of Yale College, made a 
happy hit in his speech before the New England alumni 
at their recent reunion. One sentence has been as widely 
quoted as any words spoken this year: “In President 
Porter's time, when I went to the president’s office, I 
found him reading Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Now, when I go into President Dwight’s office, it is two 
to one that I find him reading the Financial Chronicle. 


MASSACHUSETTS is getting exercised over the County 
Truant School problem. It is easy to take either side of 
the controversy and get very much in earnest. In the in- 


88! chusetts Board of Education, Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Gen. 


hearing recently, seven cities and towns were represented 
by mayor, superintendent of schools, or other officials. 


Tux Nineteenth Century Club, of New York, held one 
The discus- 
sion upon “Our Common Schools” was opened by a bril- 


which we publish on the first page of this issue. In the 


ton, of the New York Commercial Advertiser, took a 


Tur Chace-Breckinridge Copyright Bill which passed 
the Senate last May, by a vote of 34 to 10, will, if it 
passes the House of Representatives, as it certainly ought, 
put a stop to the habit of piracy. The most discouraging 
phase of American literary life has been the competition 
with stolen goods. The effect of this bill willbe to reduce 
the price as well as the quantity of the best literature. It 
has been a disgrace for our country to be the only great 
nation in the world to sanction wholesale literary theft. 
Whoever will write his congressman expressing his sen- 
timents on this will do positive service in the honest effort 
to “haul down the black flag.” 


Tur Christian Register, one of the best edited relig- 
ious journals of the country, has a remarkable symposium 
in its issue for Jan. 31, upon the Teaching of Morals in 
the Public Schools, with articles by Presidents Adams of 
Cornell, Eliot of Harvard, and Seelye of Amherst ; United 
States Commissioner Dawson ; New York State Superin- 
tendent Draper ; New York City Superintendent Jasper ; 
Boston Supervisor Mrs. Hopkins ; of the Boston School 
Board, Rabbi Schindler and Mrs. Fifield ; of the Massa- 


F. A. Walker, and Kate Gannett Wells; Dr. W. T. 
Harris, of Concord ; W. C. Collar, of Boston Latin School ; 
John Tetlow, Boston Girls’ High and Latin School ; Prof. 
C. G. Collins, of Cornell; Cardinal Gibbons, Rev. E. E. 
Hale, Col. T. W. Higginson, Edwin D. Mead, Edwin T. 
Horne of the Prescott School (Boston), Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, Key. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Lucia M. Peabody, 
Vicar-General Preston, John Boyle O'Reilly, Robert 
Swan of the Winthrop School (Boston), Samuel Swan, 
Rev. Julius H. Ward. 

We shall present the cream of these opinions next 
week. 


BE CAREFUL. 


Western superintendents will need to be very careful 
not to be deceived by the announcement that the fare 
from Chicago to Washington and return will be $17.50, 
and tickets good from Feb. 28 to March 8, inclusive. On 
the same principle there isa similarly low fare from Boston 
and other cities. The trouble with this offer is that the 
holder of the ticket must be back in Chicago on March 
8, which will not allow him to be at the meeting at all. 
We made every possible exertion to have the time limit 
extended two days, but in vain. Be careful. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The diseussion of the introduction of manual training has 
been needlessly aggravating because of the style of some of 
the arguments. The habit of attacking the schools as 
they are, of denouncing the present teaching of arithme- 
tic, of charging the high schools with over-educating “ has 
put many men in seeming antagonism who are as ready 
as any to welcome all that is serviceable in hand culture.” 
We have seen no sentences more satisfactory in all this 
discussion than the following from John Morrow, superin- 
tendent of schools in Allegheny, Pa.: “ Let the friends 
of industrial training advocate its introduction into the 
public schools, not as a remedy for the imaginary mischief 
of ‘educating people out of their sphere,’ but because it 
will help on the grand work already being done, and by 


terest of the schools, abstractly, there can be no question’ 
but that it is needed; but in the interest of the lighter of- 
fenders, it is easy to argue against it. Our own judgment 


quickening the creative, constructive, and executive facul- 
ties of the children, will insure their success in any sphere 


UNIQUE. 


William Findlay, 1025 Arch street, Philadelphia, has 
adopted a novel method of awakening enthusiasm in schools. 
He believes we need more spelling per se in our schools, 
He has issued a leaflet entitled “The Renaissance of 
Spelling,” in which he challenges every teacher, printer, 
or other person or persons; any school, public, private, 
or normal; any college, university, or like institution; 
any society, social, literary, or other respectable organiza- 
tion to spell against him. 

His reason for issuing this challenge is a conviction that 
the processes of the so-called “new education” have 
worked disastrously to pronunciation aud spelling. He 
says: “The spelling-book having been banished from 
many of our schools, there is no longer any incentive to 
the pupil to inform himself as to the correct dress of the 
words he uses.” He reports a marked inability on the 
part of all classes to spell correctly the words in good and 
general use. The following ten words were recently 
given toa New England institute of teachers, and not one 
teacher spelled every word, while the average of correct 
spelling was below 60 per cent.: separate, inflammation, 
moneys, hemorrhage, conceive, erysipelas, raisin, trisy/- 
lable, suspicion, preferring. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, national and international super- 
intendent of scientific temperance instruction in schools 
and colleges, issues an annual report that should be in the 
hands of every teacher in the world. Twenty-five state 
legislatures, beside the National Government, have made 
scientific temperance a compulsory school study, covering 
more than two thirds of the whole population of the 
United States. Ohio and Louisiana are the last to fall 
into line. 

It is but six years since Vermont led the van, followed 
by New Hampshire and Michigan in 1883; Rhode 
Island, New York, ’84; Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsy]- 
vania, Alabama, Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Oregon, in ’85; Connecticut, Maryland, 
Iowa, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, Washington Territory, 
Dakota, New Mexico, District of Columbia, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Alaska, in ’86; Delaware, West Virginia, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and California, in ’87; Louisiana 
and Ohio, in ’88. 

Twelve million children are now under temperance ed- 
ucation laws. ‘The textbook war is over,” says Mrs. 
Hunt, which is the greatest announcement that could be 
made. Nearly thirty-six books are being revised for the 
publishers by Mrs. Hunt. The report presents the details 
of the work in each of the twenty-five states and seven 
territories. The superintendent makes a vigorous appeal 
for Federal Aid to Education. Money to furnish the 
schoolhouse, the teacher, and the spelling-book to the un- 
schooled children of the South, is the first step toward 
their temperance education. 


FICTION BIOGRAPHY. 


Much is said and written of the interest and profit cen- 
tering in biography. The characters usually chosen are 
men whose fame depended upon their genius or upon 
some peculiarly favorable circumstances. War, literature, 
and politics furnish most of the characters for biographies, 
though invention and discovery present a few. The char- 
acteristic studies are almost uniformly those that, in the 
nature of things, cannot be repeated. The scholars of to- 
day will probably never have occasion to be warriors ; the 
qualities that made great statesmen once are now out of 
date, and there is no probability that any one will re- 
invent the steam engine, the. telescope, the telephone, or 
the electric light. 

The demand to-day is for the biographies of every-day 
men and women, such as are never embodied in literal 
biography. The need is pressing, the supply impossible. 
What is to be done? Use the biographies of fiction. 
The heroes of the novel are every-day characters. Util- 
ize Dickens’ Mr. Micawber, Florence Dombey, David 
Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, and Martin Chuzzlewit ; 


which may await them in after life.” 


George Eliot’s Adam Bede and Daniel Deronda; Helen 
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Hunt Jackson’s Ramona; J. G. Holland’s Arthur Bonni- 
castle and Miss Gilbert ; some of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Oldtown Folks; Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ; some of Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women 
and Little Men; Pansy’s Ruth Erskine; Aldrich’s Tom 
Bailey ; Howell’s Silas Lapham and Lemuel Barker ; 
Scott’s Meg Merriles ; Shakespeare’s Portia and McDuff ; 
Dinah Maloch Craik’s John Halifax ; Pestalozzi’s Ger- 
trude; and Irving’s Wouter Van Twiller, or any one of 
a hundred biographies in fiction of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who are more uniformly known than Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Webster, or Edison, who are more true to life 
than the imaginative biographies of real personages. 

Nearly every great character in literature is a moral 
force, inspires a moral purpose along the lines that ordi- 
nary people can appreciate and apply. The teacher will 
find the most available material for character teaching in 
the biographies of the best fiction. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


The corporate body known as the Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland came into being May 14, 1885. 
Its objects, as expressed in the constitution are, (a) To 
provide the public and teachers generally with the means 
of forming sound judgments on educational matters by 
promoting and facilitating the interchange of thought and 
cobperation amongst those who are actively engaged or 
interested in education. (b) To circulate information re- 
garding educational methods and movements in England 
and elsewhere. (c) To encourage the training of teach- 
ers of all grades. (d) To promote and assist the estab- 
lishment of a central meeting place where school books 
and apparatus may be exhibited, and information on edu- 
cational matters obtained and exchanged. (e) To en- 
courage provision for sickness and old age among teach- 
ers. (7) To promote the establishment of teachers’ homes, 
and homes of rest for invalid and aged teachers. (g) To 
compile and publish a list of desirable places in England 
and elsewhere, in which holidays can be passed at a rea- 
sonable expense. (h) To establish a registry for teach- 
ers. (i) To take such measures as shall lead to the reg- 
istration of duly qualified teachers of all grades. (7) To 
promote generally the welfare of teachers, and to do all 
such lawful things as are incidental or conducive to 
the attainment of any of the above objects. (k) To re- 
ceive donations and subscriptions from persons desiring to 
promote the objects aforesaid, or any of them. 

The guild consists of a metropolitan body called the 
Central Guild and:affiliated local guilds,—the last consist- 
ing each of ten members and upward, residing beyond 
the metropolitan district, and paying to the first 2s. 6d. 
per annum on its membership, toward defraying the 
management expenses. The annual fee is five shillings 
($1.25), a member being given the option of compound- 
ing all subscriptions for life by a single payment of £10 
($50). Refusal to receive, or return of the fee by coun- 
cil, excludes from membership. Any member may resign 
by sending a written resignation to the office of the guild, 
without prejudice to his or her eligibility to membership. 
The official board comprises, besides a president, treas- 
urer, secretary, auditor and banker, thirty-five vice-presi- 
dents, and forty-six councillors, many names of whom, 
both men and women, are known and highly honored in 
educational and philanthropic circles of America, as in 
their own country. 

In two years local guilds had been established at Brad- 
ford, Brighton, Cheltenham, Glasgow, Halifax, Hastings 
and St. Leonards, Hull, Sheffield, Truro and West Kent, 
with others forming at Croydon and Leeds. The entire 
membership was 2,100. 

The primary object of the organization is to encourage 
thrift and assist members in making provision for them- 
selves and those dependent on them against failing health 
and powers. A system of life insurance on favorable 
terms has been put inoperation; special recommendations 
regarding savings and investment are likewise made. 
The Holiday Resorts Committee finds its work very con- 
siderably increased, and affording much satisfaction to 
members of the guilds. Free passes are issued for the 
Art and Educational Libraries at South Kensington, with 
a similar provision for hearing the lectures of the Society 
of Arts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 

The Higher Education of Women; by Lady Magnus. Forest 
Science: Its Aim and Scope, is an article that teachers might 
draw upon in arranging Arbor Day exercises; by J. Nisbet. Na- 
tional Review for January. 

A Brahmin Schoolgirl. An interesting account of ‘‘ Her High- 
ness the Maharani’s Girls’ School,’’ at Mysore, giving an outline 
of a five years’ course of study and a long letter in English by a 
Brahmin girl of fifteen years, describing how she spends her time at 
school and at home; by Mrs. Kingscote. Nineteenth Century for 
January. 

Senator Blair and Senator Hoar on Religion in Schools. Edit- 
orial notes in Our Day for January. 1. An explanation of the 
senate bill to prevent sectarian use of public school funds? 2. 
A copy of the petition of Massachusetts citizens praying for the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment which will prohibit the in- 
terference of any religious sect with the system of the common 
public schools. 

American College Athletics: Harvard University, Part II. ; by 
J. Mott Hallowell. Outing for January. 

Inventional Geometry. This article is based upon a little book, 
published in this country about 1876, by William George Spencer, 
the father of the distinguished philosopher, and renders an impar- 


tial judgment of the value of the book for school use; illustrated 
with 17 diagrams; by Edward R. Shaw, principal Yonkers High 
School. The Abuse of Examination: An editorial comment on 
the Nineteenth Century article. 

Studies of Elementary School Life. 
schoolboy and schoolgirl compositions; by H. J. Barker. 
man’s Magazine for January. 

At last: Six Days in the Life of an ex-Teacher.—Foarth Day.— 
A Counterfeit Presentment. Lippincott’s for January. 

Public Instruction in Religion. A review of the position taken 
by Dr. A, A. Hodge on this question two years ago in an article 
entitled “‘ Religion in the Public Schools’’ by Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, of Lawrence, Kan.——<An editorial on The Boston Elec- 
tion. The Outline of an Elective Course of Study; by Prof. 
William J. Tucker, of Andover. The Andover Review for 
January. 

The Trouble in the Boston Schools. Catholic World for 
January. 

The Athletic Problem in Education. Atlantic for January. 

Need of Another University. Forum for January. 

Our Public Schools; Are They Godless? Presbyterian Review 
for January. 


A compilation of amusing 
Long- 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


WHAT THE COMMISSIONERS SAY Anout THE REFORM 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. | 
New York, Jan, 31, 1889. 


It is not generally known, says the Sun, that New York has now 
a larger Jewish population than London or Paris or Berlin or 
Rome or Constantinople or Jerusalem. Yet such has become the case, 
during the recent years of persecution to the Hebrews in Russia and 
Germany, —for most of them are Poles and Germans,—which 
happily has been lately discountenanced by the heads of both 
these empires. About the same time that the young Kaiser of Ger- 
many made known his opposition to anti-Jewish agitation in Ger- 
many, persecution of the children of the Israelites was also forbidden 
in the Czar’s dominions, 

* * 

The school commissioners’ special meeting, called yesterday after- 
noon to consider the report of the special committee upon Reform 
in the Public Schools, handed in last week, did not result in any 
startling reform, but it gave the members an opportunity to say 
many things, the residaum of which is that the members of the 
**old party’? (who reélected President Simmons) didn’t think 
much of this reform paper of the younger ones, and the younger 
ones didn’t think the others were fair, and that instead of criticising 
so much they ought to substitute something better. 

Mr. Sanger said that the special committee seemed to him to have 
proceeded upon the false proposition that radical reform was neces- 
sary. The mere classification of teachers, he said, would not accom- 
plish the desired reform. They should probe for the actual defects 
in the system, and when they had found them apply the proper 
remedy. Establishing maximum and standard grades into which 
the teachers should be classified, would be the establishment of a 
caste system that would be degrading to many of the teachers. 

Commissioner O’ Brien quoted from the testimony to show that 
many of the teachers were degraded by the present system, and 
said he was prepared to meet all hypothetical objections with facts. 
When the meeting finally adjourned, the committee of the whole 
reported progress, and was given leave to sit again. They had 
gained this much; the presentation of some amendments on the 
report read last week upon the present marking system, and a 
lively discussion in which the*following important views were 
brought out : 

That the marking system is dreadful; that it isn’t half as bad 
as some other things, — our present system of securing ward trus- 
tees, for instance; that the want of data for statements in the re- 
port interferes with the drawing of proper conclusions; that such 
a system of grading teachers as it proposes is too complicated to be 
practicable, and is simply another phase of the method it con- 
demns; that the trouble is that the Board has not sufficient disci- 
plinary control over school principals; and that the worst evil of 
all is the course of study, which should first be made suitable for 
the largest number of pupils, viz., those under eleven years of age. 

A memorial was read before the opening of the discussion from 
the Association of the Female Principals of the Grammar Schools, 
requesting that the Board take no immediate action on the report, 
which, they said, suggests such radical changes that the school 
principals wish to consider them niore fully than they have yet done, 
and to present their conclusions to the Board. 

The discussion will be resumed at the next regular meeting, 


when, it is said, Mrs. Agnew and Mrs. Dodge will speak in favor 
of it, HELEN SMITH. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Joseph Cook, the inimitable, is on deck once more, and the Bos- 
ton Monday Lectureship is striking severely, if erratically, at the 
*‘eurrent evils,’’ with the heavy guns turned upon the church-school 
problem. The regular monthly meeting of the Plymouth County 
Masters’ Club was held at the Crawford House, Boston, on Satur- 
day, Jan. 26. A paper on “‘ Before School and Recesses’’ was 
presented by E. E. Thompson, of Brockton, and a lively diseussion 
followed, confined mainly to the question of recess or no recess, the 


club being pretty well divided on the same. By the election of a 
new secretary and treasurer, the board of officers for the current 
term are: J. W. Herrick, of Plymouth, president: F. F, Murdock, 
of Bridgewater Normal School, vice-president; F. W. Jones, of 
Brockton, secretary; and Mr. Sherman, of Plymouth, treasurer. 
The club does some good work, and deserves loyal support from 
the masters and superintendents of Plymouth County. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has given his medical library entire, 
consisting of 968 volumes of choice works, to the Boston Medical 
Association. He has been over half a century in collecting these 
works, and the gift is not only the rarest, but the largest, ever 
given to the Association by any one person. He had provision 
made for them at his own expense, and had them in their place be- 
fore he notified the Association of his purpose. Dr. John G. 
Blake, of the Boston School Board, was one of those to represent 
the members by appreciative remarks. The earliest book bears the 
date, 1490, and the latest, 1887, covering a period of four centuries, 
Dr. Holmes said, among other things: ‘‘ These books are dear to 
me; a twig from some one of my nerves runs to every one of them, 
and they mark the progress of my study and the stepping-stones of 
my professional life, If any of them can be to others as they have 
been to me, I am willing to part with them, even if they are such 
old and beloved companions.”’ 

* * 

Yale is at the front just now in several essentials. Always clean 
in the persone! of her faculty; fortunate in the character and pur- 
pose of her students; wise in retaining a conservative attitude 
among the denominations, though liberal within the denomination ; 
literary in her instincts; scientific in her methods; progressive in 
her spirit; happy in her president; blessed with generous alumni, 
she is rearing several beautiful buildings unsurpassed in any classic 
grounds of either continent. The New England alumni last week 
honored their alma mater by their enthusiastic and discriminating 
commendation, 


* * 

Miss Marion Talbot's election to the board of management of 
Boston University will give greater satisfaction in educational circles 
than the choice of any other of the alumni would have done. She 
is an enthusiastic friend of the schools, and a close student of 
schoolroom methods. She will help to give a more distinctively 
pedagogical character to the University. 

* * 

President George T. Angell, of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, has received from Mrs. William Appleton a 
new and model ambulance for the transportation of disabled ani- 
mals, It is a remarkable exhibition of philanthropic zeal, ingenu- 
ity, and generosity. WARREN WINTHROP, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Colonel Higginson’s History of the United States has been 
translated into Italian. 

— It is said that Ednah D. Cheney is writing the official biogra- 
phy of Louisa M. Alcott. 

— Queen Victoria has decided to bequeath the whole of the jubi- 
lee gifts to the nation from which the presents originally came. 

— The Jews’ free school at Spitalfields, England, is said to be 
the largest school in the world. It numbers 3,500 pupils,—2,250 
boys and 1,250 girls. 

-— Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet and critic, has been threat- 
ened with total blindness. A recent operation has partially restored 
his sight, and there is now a prospect of his complete recovery. 

— The Congress of Americanists, composed of some of the most 
distinguished scientists of Europe engaged in the study of the pre- 
historic nations of America, which recently completed a very im- 
portant and successful session in Berlin, voted to meet in Washing- 
ton in 1890, 

— Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler has offered a prize of $100 for 
the best American essay on child-labor. The money has been 
placed in the hands of Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Baltimore. The 
essay must not exceed 25,000 words and must be in Professor Ely’s 
hands not later than Dec. 2, 1889. 

— The second semi-annual inspection of the great tenement dis- 
trict of the New World shows that New York has, in thirty-two 
thousand, three hundred and ninety tenement houses, about a 
million eighty thousand people, and that of them one hundred 
and forty-two thousand five hundred are children under five years 
of age. 

— Miss Caroline B, LeRow, who is so favorably known to our 
readers, is one of the managers of an Author’s Bureau just estab- 
lished in Brooklyn, N. Y. In connection with the Bureau they 
have issued two handbooks for authors, with a list of ‘‘ Periodicals 
that Pay Contributors,’’ which will be of value to all desiring to 
win prominence in the field of literature. . 

— The United States Commission of the Paris Exhibition re- 
ports that the applications for space already exceed the dimensions 
so liberally appropriated for American publishers. The display of 
the American publishers promises to be of unusual interest and im- 
portance. The collection exhibit will be in the charge of Mr. 
Emile Tergum of Paris, now in New York, and long and most 


favorably known to the American publishing trade and the public 
libraries of the United States. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
alt designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give l indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, = the measures of 


books in inches, the number first given being the length.) 


RoMANIsM versus Tue Pustic Scnoot System. By 

Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 351 

p., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

No man in this country is probably better qualified to discuss 
this delicate subject than Daniel Dorchester, —having broad scholar- 
ship, wide observation, ability specially adapted to the investiga- 
tion of such questions, and judicial candor in weighing evidence, 
but best of all an honest purpose and a sensitive conscience, which 
would warn him to be just and fair toward all men. He gives the 
history of the contest from its inception to the present time, and 
then proceeds to consider the grave questions involved in the con- 
test, showing the claims of both Catholics and Protestants. We 
desire to call special attention to Dr. Dorchester’s views on the 
question as to “ Religious Instruction in the Public Schools,” and 
also to the more vital one, practically, ‘‘ Can both parties patronize 
the public schools harmoniously, on what basis 

In summing up his discussion he says, ‘‘ Neither compromise nor 
alliance is possible,’ quoting from the Christian Union, and re- 
marks that ‘‘the conditions demanded by the papacy involve the 
certain destruction of the public school system.’’ Dr. Dorchester 
lays down the following basis as the safe one to build upon for our 
public schools: (1) There must be no religious instruction in them ; 
(2) A purely secular basis is the only basis on which all citizens can 
unite ; (3) The pablic school can succeed only on a complete non-sec- 
tarian, absolutely secular basis, —on any other plan the public school 
system is doomed. Now, lest the foregoing propositions should 
be misunderstood by our readers, we conclude our notice with the 
following quotation explanatory of Dr. Dorchester's position. He 
says: ‘* We have no doubt that some great elements of morality may 
and should be taught,—reverence for God, honesty, loyalty to law and 
government, the duty of worship, chastity, rights of property, etc. 
Morality relates to right action, right relations between man and man. 
There are many of these elements of morals common to all religionists.”” 


Puysiotocy. By William S. Furneaux. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 243 pp., 74 x5. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 

This book will attract much attention, though its name is un- 
fortunate. It is an easy introduction to the study of the human 
body. It aims to make this study thoroughly practical, while it is 
scientific. It is full of suggestive hints, which make discussions 
easy when advisable, and introduces a number of simple experi- 
ments. There are no experiments for the sake of experiments, 
because they are simple; and no complicated experiments simply 
because the knowledge would be valuable. ‘The work is fully illus- 
trated, and while written in a way to be thoroughly readable, there 
is sufficient variety in the type to make it successfully used as a 
class-book. At the close of each lesson is a series of questions 
which may prompt a stupid teacher to abuse them, but there is a 
wise use to which they can be put in guiding the teacher to de- 
termine whether or not she has covered all the important points in 
her teaching. Each chapter bas before its closing questions a sum- 
mary in outline, which utilizes the highest normal and analytical 
methods. In the appendix are several pages of examination ques- 
tions in physiology, and a complete index. 


Botany For ACADEMIES AND CoLiEGEes. By Annie 
Chambers-Ketechum, A.M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
192 pp., 74x5, Price, $1.00. 

No other American botany occupies a place to be compared to 
this, giving, as it does, in 170 pages, a complete series of lessons, a 
comprehensive section on structaral botany, an equally satisfactory 
treatise on systematic botany, and a complete manual for analysis, 
the whole being fully illustrated. It is based upon the inductive 
method of A. L. de Jussieu. It begins with the cryptogamia, the 
alphabet of organic life, unfolds plant development gradually from 
the green stain on the door-stone to the magnolia and clematis, 
presenting from the first the principle upon which differentiation is 
based. ‘The lesson on Fossils, accompanied by a geological table, 
is significant in proof of the principles. Not until all this founda- 
tion is laid do we find the study of separate parts, — root, stem, 
leaf, flower, fruit, tissues, — and the forces which govern them, 
The work ignores the old-time division into endogens and exogens, 
and angiosperms. He denies that it is nature's 
me 


/Esor’s Fastrs. Chiefly from Original Sources. By the 
Rev. Thomss James, M. A. With more than 100 illustrations 
designed by John Tenniel. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 252 pp., 534x334. Price, $1.25. 

In every age fable has been used as a vehicle of instruction. It 
has proved a ready weapon for punishing folly and wrong; has 
stayed tyranny and rebellion, as being the only word of wisdom to 
which passion would listen. The oldest recorded fable thus prac- 
tically applied is that of ‘* The Trees and the Bramble,’’— Judges 
ix. 7. Whether sop’s fables are all AZsop’s is unimportant; 
it has been stated that the medieval monks took a hand in the man- 
ufactare. Such was the reputation of that master in this style of 
composition that every good story afloat was naturally referred to 
him,—all good fishes swam into his net. 

Esop’s fables gained and maintained unbounded popularity 
among the Athenians; we find them continually referred to in the 
works of the best Greek authors; Socrates relieved the monotony 
of his prison hours by turning them into verse. For more than two 
thousand years this collection has served asthe most popular moral 
and political class-book. This latest edition is an attractive one. 
The book is of convenient size for school and family use. 


Testa: A Boox ror Boys. By Paolo Mantegazza. 
Translated from the Italian of the Tenth Edition. By the 
Italian Class in Bangor, Maine, under the supervision of Luigi 
D. Ventura. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 258 pp., 74x 5}. 
This ‘‘ good, honest book”? has a high rank in [taly, and, with 

De Amicis’ Cuore, has passed through many editions. Testa is 

essentially a book for boys; though those that have lived more 

than a score of years can find much in it that is interesting and in- 
structive. The author tells of a lad, Enrico, who has by too close 
application to his books become ill, and is ordered to cease all study 
for a year. He is sent by his parents to reside with his uncle, who 

ele, who is philosopher im bis way, 

ad lueas the education of chil- 

a «© doet care of bis nephew, and daily instills into his 

f ~ous, and sll by the naural method The powers 
esa developed, and nothing is too trivial 
ya lesson Puere is scarcely a page in 
& of truth, which is pre- 

‘ Ory the must yet vatural gud simple 


t is indeed a “ honest book,” aud will repay careful perusal 
by all those we in methods of education It is a valuable 
book to place in the hands of boys, for whom it is especially written, 
and whose interest and instruction it particularly aims to stimulate. 
In translating this little book, Professor Ventura's Italian _ in 
Bangor has done excellent service for the cause of education and in 
a most praiseworthy and acceptable manner. 

A Grammar or THe Latin Lanauace. By E. A. 
Andrewsand S. Stoddard. Revised by 7: Preble. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 453 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.12. 

Those of us who were brought up on Andrews and Stoddard 
hardly recognize amo, amas, amat as we find her roving in luxuri- 
ous type in broad pastures, on pages whose chief mission seems to 
be to make the conjugations attractive. Professor Preble has done 
brilliant service in the field of classic scholarship. It is thirty 
years since this grammar was last revised, and methods have 
changed in that time. Most of the old paradigms have been re- 
tained. In the case of the regular verb the four con)ugations ap- 
pear side by side, that it may be more easily seen that they are 
really varieties of one conjugation. 

The treatment of wand taenatiets has been modernized, and is 
all one could ask in view of the demands of etymological enthusi- 
asm. The English method of pronunciation is entirely dropped. 
But that which delights us most is to see expunged most of the 
vexations of our youth,—that mass of rare exceptions to rules and 
of smal! irregularities in the linguistic usage of the less known 
Latin writers. All those details that seemed to our teachers so in- 
dispensable are now regarded as an immense encumbrance, and 


they have disappeared. 


A Texrsoox or GENERAL AsTRONOMY FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. By Charles A. Young, Pb.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 551 pp., 94 x6. Price, $2.50. 

A great work grandly executed. It is comprehensive, teaching 
every phase of the science of astronomy, practical and theoretical. 
The name of the author and the great care devoted to this, his 
best work, guarantee its accuracy. Actual facts are garnered from 
all fields, and presented in choice English, brilliantly illuminated 
by diagrams, maps, and charts. Actual principles are scientifically 
developed, clearly stated, and forcibly illustrated. The methods 
adopted are scientific, natural, and logical, easily apprehended, ap- 
plied, and retained. The fifty pages given to astronomical instru- 
ments are among the most valuable in defiviteness of statement and 
attractiveness of illustration to be found anywhere. 


Normat Puonoerapay. By W. H. Barlow. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 67 pp., 7 x4}. 
Phonography will, at no distant day, be taught in every pro- 

gressive high school in the land. It is difficult for a lady to secure 

a first-class clerical position in any house, who is not sufficiently ex- 

pert in short-hand to take correspondence rapidly and reliably. 
The day has gone by when any one system can command pre- 

eminence. ‘The demand is not so much for reportorial speed, 
which cannot be acquired except through more practice than can be 
given by one who does not devote all his energiestothe work. The 
demand is for a practical, available, intelligible system, and this 
author has materially simplified the subject, reducing the difficul- 
ties. It contains the most, in the most satisfactory manuer, in the 
least space of anything we have ever seen on the subject. 


MicroscoricaAL OF THE Rock-MAKING 
MINERALS, An Aid to the Microscopical Study of Ro ks. By 
H. Rosenbusch. Translated aod Abridged for Use in Schouls 
and Colleges by Joseph P. Iddings. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 333 pp., 0} x 6. 

The mineralogist bas at last a classic. The genius of author- 
ship and generosity of publishers are illumined by a twenty-four 
full-page revelation, through photographie art and artistic science, 
of all that is significant in the structure of one hundred character- 
istic minerals. ‘This work contains literally all that is necessary for 
an accurate and complete determination of the rock-making min- 
erals, providing at the same time a reference book with the diag- 
nostic characters of minerals. In style, method, simplicity, and 
comprehensiveness, it is calculated to develop and intensify the in- 
terest in and more accurate knowledge of microscopical petro- 
graphy. Whoever comes in contact with this work is sure, through 
exact and patient study, to become an enthusiast and in some sense 
an expert in certain phases of mineralogy very generally neglected 
with us. 

Tue Writer's Hanp-Boox. A Guide to the Art of 
Composition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 148 
pp. Price, $2.50. 

o teacher is excusable who allows a child to go out of school at 
any age who cannot write correct and graceful English. Of course 
children who leave school early will have a narrow range in which 
to write, but bigh school pupils must have a wide raoge. How- 
ever much may be done with Greek and Latin, mathematics and 
the sciences, the:e is no excuse for a child leaving the high school 
who does not know and love good literature, who cannot write 
easily, intelligently, aud correctly upon any subject that he is ma- 
ture enough to handle. 

In addition to the works upon grammar, composition, and liter- 
ature, there should be in every high school and academy a book dis- 
tinetively devoted to good writing, and The Writer’s Hand-Book 
fully meets all the requirements of such need. Beyond this, it 
should be on every teacher's desk and in every writer's home. It 
is comprehensive, reliable, clear, and is not written to air any hobby 
of the author, as such books too frequently are. 


Hanv-Boox or Noraste Episcopa CaurcHES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rev. Geo Wolfe Shinn, 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Newton, Seat, eces: Moses 
King Corporation. 286 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.00. 

This is ai exceedingly handsome volume, containing over one 
hundred views of exteriors and interiors of the beautiful churches 
of the Protestant Episcopal denomination in the United States, 
which Dr. Shinn has described historically in his graphic style. 
He divides his work, and treats first of the colonial churches, from 
the First Church at Jamestown, Va., down to the time of the 
Revolution; then of some of the churches built more than a half 
century ago, followed by a description of parish churches and parish 
buildings, and concludes his very interesting popular history with 
of See cities presided over by 

ops, giving a fall record of the mode of organizing Christian 

labor, usually known as ‘‘ The Cathedral System,” . 


Mecuanics. By J. Edward Taylor, M.A. 

odea and New York: Longmans, G & Co. ; 

5 Price, 2s. 6d. 
Lois Louse is dservedly attracting much attention by the intro- 

duction into American school life of those English works which are 

both ueoded and welcome. They present their books in the neatest 

style, and in an Americanized English form. 


This work is an exhaustive introduction to the higher study of 


theoretical mechanics. It will be found sufficient for requirements 
of the London University matriculation examination ; but while it 
is comprehensive, it is sufficiently simple for a beginner. There 
are no propositions nor proofs beyond the field of the elementary 
student. It is experimental, each experiment being profusely illus- 
trated. There are at the end of each chapter a number of such 
examples as every teacher desires but cannot find easily. These 
frequently number fifty or more. As a combination of the best 
methods, best illustrations, and best examples, it is a great success. 
Loneman’s Hanp-Boox oF Enetisa 

By R. McWilliam, B.A. Part I. —From the Earliest Times to 

Chaucer. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

113 pp., 7} x5. 

Thie is the first of a series of hand-books through which will be 
traced the story of English literature; and, judging from this first 
volume, it will be simple enough to interest beginners, while it 
gives information full enough to satisfy those who are somewhat 
familiar with the development of literature. 


Tae Scrence or Urrerance. Designed for Supple- 
mentary Instruction in the Reading Classes of Publie and Pri- 
vate Schools. By C. Dean. Chicago: Jobn C. Buckbee & Co, 
116 pp., 7x5. Price, 50 cents. 

The demand for condensation without eliminating the ge of a 
subject is well met in this hand-book of 116 pages. It assumes 
that other teachers and teaching have taught appreciation of the 
literature of ordinary reading ; and the work especially undertaken 
here is the training of the vocal organs to express the sentiments. 
It emphasizes by specific simple methods the cultivation of the 
voice in enunciation, articulation, and expression. 


Tue Tree or : Its GRowTH AND Fruirace. 
A Study by Charles De B. Mills. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 288 pp., 9x6. 

This book appears in good time. Mythology is highly appre- 
ciated as an accessory to literature, as a prelude to history, as a 
tonic to the imagination. Clean, classic, juicy, in almost rhythmic 
prose, beautifully printed, with luxurious paper and margin, we 
have the tree of mythology in all its growth and fruitage, present- 
ing the genesis of the nursery tale and the saws of folk lore. The 
edition is limited to 500 copies, numbered. It is a perfect com- 
panion piece to the Orbis Pictus. 

Tue Epistte oF PAaut TO THE Romans. With Notes, 
Comments, Maps, and Iilustrations. By Lyman Abbott. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 230 pp., 9x6. 

No American has so thoroughly as Dr. Abbott developed the art 
of making a commentary for the people; and the great work of 
his life in this direction is the volume on the Romans. The first 
third of the book is a brilliant treatise on Paul's life and letters, 
his personality and teachitg. The remainder of the book is a fas- 
cinating exposition of the inner meaning of Paul's most wonderful 
epistle. 

Pach chapter is presented twice. In the first, the New Version 
is given with comments upon the chapter in its entirety; in the 
second, the text of the King James Version is given with critical com- 
ments upon each verse. The whole is graphic, with so much of 
Dr. Abbott's personality throbbing in it as to make it thoroughly 
entertaining. 

Greene's Laneuace By Harris R. 
Greene, A.M. New York: A. Lovell & Co. Price, 15 cents. 
Teachers who appreciate diagraming will be glad to fin a new 

and scientific system, simple, direct, and effective in use; also 
valuable helps in analyzing, parsing, and tabulating. The work 
appears in four graded numbers, the first dealing with the sentence 
and its four principal parts. Dr. Greene is well known as the au- 
thor of many valuable textbooks on grammar and language. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have issued, in paper covers, under 
the title of Thanatopsis and Other Favorite Poems, some twenty selec- 
tions from Bryant’s works, for use in schools. Sara E. Husted, 
teacher in Hillhouse High School, New Haven, is the compiler of 
this choice small volume accompanying Longwood’s Lessons in En- 
glish. Any schoolroom will be more complete with these simple, 
graceful, thoughtful, and stimulating poems for occasional reading 
and recitation. 


MADEMOISELLE SOLANGE, by Francoise de Julliot, 
is No. 11 in ‘* Romans Choisis,’’ a series of some of the very best 
contemporaneous French novels, from the publishing house of 
William R. Jenkins, New York. Some of the previous issues 
have been, Mme. Gréville’s Dosia, Edmond About’s Le Roi des 
Montaignes, and Georges Ohnet’s Le Maitre des Forges; and the 
present volume compares well with its popular predecessors. A 
bright story, in clear type and tasteful paper covers, sold at the 
avd price of 60 cents; it can be recommended for class and library 
reading. 


MILTON, in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets,—“ Clarendon 
Press Series,’’—ia edited, with notes, ete., by C. H. Firth, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Another late issue is Goldsmith’s The 
Traveller, with introduction and notes by George Birbeek Hill, 
D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. Froude, who, as the biogra- 
pher of Carlyle, dissects the man, has a distinguished predecessor in 
Dr. Johnson, who criticises ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” not seeking to appre- 
ciate, but to point out its faults and defects. As to The Traveller, 
taking sight by this old landmark, one perceives that the world does 
move. The favored portion of it will not always indulge the 
poetic vision that makes poverty for other people charming, because 


‘* Luke's iron crown and Damiens’ bed of steel 
To men remote from power are little known.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


urray; price, 50 cents. ——The Government of 


Amogican Gunday-Be 
10-king Example, and Other Sketches; b na; 
Baylor; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B 


Primary Writing; b 
ngs by L. Pratt; price, 15 cents. Boston: East- 


The Woman’s Story as Told by Twenty Ameri Ww ; with por- 
traits and sketches of Hol ay; Po 
New Yorks ih 28 the authors; by Laura C. Holloway; price, $1.00. 

anual of the Vertebrate Animals of the N nited States ; 
by David Starr Jordan; price, $2.50. Chicago; Meclurg & Co, 
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Maspens First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers._—— Weaker 
Vessel; by D. Christie 
the United States; by W. J. Cocker, A.M. ——Our English ; wy Adams 
Sherman Hill.—Bible Characters; by Charles Reade, D. 6. L.—For 
Faith and Freedom: by Walter Besant. —- Modern Science in Bible 
Lands; by Sir J. W. Dawson. F.R.S. New York : soreer & Bros. 
Moliere, by H. Durand; and Mme. de Sevigné, by R. Valiery Radot. 
(Fopulas Classic Series). Paris: 17 Bue Bonaparte. 
The Developesent of the Intellect (The International Educational 
Series); by W. Preyer. New York: D. Appleton Co. 
Chloe Lankton; or Light Beyond the Clouds; by Harriet G. Atwell; 
with additional chanters — 
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| site on the banks of the Charles, assuming in 1852, Mr. James Murray Kay is comparatively a new man among us. 
|the name of ‘‘ Riverside Press’’ and developing He was formerly a London banker. He is a native of Glas- 
that individuality which has characterized their — ainsninaesigiaindsha 
house through all these years. 
| Mr. Houghton has been associated with many. 
different men, but has been the spirit and the power 
that hasgiven the personality to the business. The 
house has been known as Hurd & Houghton; 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. ; and Houghton, Mif- | 
flin, & Co. The present partners are Mr. Hough- | 
ton, George H. Mifflin, Lawson Valentine, James | 
|Murray Kay, Thurlow Weed Barnes, and H. 0. | 
Houghton, Jr. 
Since 1873 they have published the Avlantic | 
| Monthly, the classic among the monthlies, whose 


gow, is forty-seven years of age, and had been associated with them 
about a year when he was recently received into the firm. 
T. Fields, W. D. Howells, and T. B. Aldrich, Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes is a native of Albany, is thirty-six, a 
Of late years they have added several school books hes asively abvend, hes been 
to their list, classies, of course, such as ‘‘ Warren the 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic,” and a ‘Supple-| taste, and skill in literary work, have given him the opportunity to 
enter this house where his talents have abundant play. 
Wheeler, whose editing of ‘Colburn’s Mental me ghton, Je, the senior partner, wes bern fn 
ollege. e devo imself largely manufacturing depart- 
| They have recently issued a revised edition of ment. In taste, energy, capacity for hard work, skill in dealing 


And Stoddard’s Lati ” But | 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar.” But | with men, he promises to be a worthy successor of the founder of 


| what is of much greater significance, they have | 3 
| the business. 
‘given the schools of the land the advantage of | — 
bree . ; . One of the distinctive features of their press-room is a pri- 
their copyright control of the American classic 

Vate apartment for women who feed the presses. This is cheer- 
authors by issuing in their fifteen-cent ‘‘ Riverside fal. well lighted, and 1 ided with th 
| Literature Series,” that which is adaptable for ane smply provided with the comforts of well- 
arranged domestic room, where they may occupy themselves with 


| school use from all their works. : : ‘ 
Sts, wee bern fe sewing, conversation, or lunch, in the intervals of work. 


1845, isa graduate of the Boston Latin School and 

Harvard College. He spent three years in foreign | 

travel and study. He became an employee in the 

Riverside Press at the age of twenty-four, begin- | 

. ing at the bottom, learning the business systemat- 

MR. H. O. HOUGHTON. | tenlty. Iu four years he had learned all csi 

| ment of the business, and at the age of twenty- 

| eight became a partner and associated his anene | 

BOSTON’S IDEAL BOOK-MAKING ESTAB.- with one of the masters in the art of publishing. His ex. 

LISHMENT. ample bears the same relation to the children of the wealthy 

Py city home that Mr. Houghton’s does to the country lad. Where 

hen of Ser he ent else can the teacher find combined two better subjects for inspira- 
tion to manly success. 

character of her publishing houses. A peculiarity of the American; wy. [Lawson Valentine, a gentleman of wealth,who succeeded 

book houses is the individuality or personality which distinguishes | James R. Osgood in i880, was born in Cambridge in 1831. He 

each of the principal houses. One house svems almost wholly con-| has never confined himself to this business, but has enjoyed 


cerned with the amount of business done each year; another with literary 
much magnitude. He is the president and principal stock-holder 
the number of different authors on its list; another with the num- of the Christian Union Company of New York. 


ber of different books it has issued. The firm of Houghton, Miff- 
lin, & Company has concerned itself chiefly with the literary pres- 
tige of its authors. They have a right to be prond of the distinc- 
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tion of having a monopoly of the works of Henry W. Longfellow, ' : 
James Russell Lowell, Agassiz, T. B. Aldrich, John Burroughs, 4 ‘AHF 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James T. Fields, Bag 
John Fiske, Bret Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry James, Jr., and Lucy Larcom. 

Mr. H. O. Houghton is the founder of the business, and to him 
is largely due the success of the enterprise in its various depart- 
ments. His manliness has given him leadership among the best 
business, educational, and literary men of the country; his person- 
ality has won for him an exceptional loyalty among his authors, 
readers, associates, and employees; his literary instinct has guided 
him in the selection of the best and only the best utterances of the 
best writers; his experience as a country boy, as a newspaper re- 
porter, as a master printer, and as a indefatigable worker, has en- 
abled him to make every department of his work preéminently 
successful. 

In these days when the schools seek illustrious examples of suc- 
cess with which to inspire their classes, when they select the 
names of Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, Grant, Sheridan, and 
other men whose greatness depended not a little upon circumstances 
that can never come to the support of other men, it is wise to select 
living examples, men who have made their way as other boys may 
do, and among such men none is more significant and suggestive 
than Mr. Houghton. 

He was born in the country village of Sutton, Vermont, April 
30, 1823; at thirteen years of age he entered the composition 
room of the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press; his evenings and spare 
minutes were spent in fitting for college, studying by himself un- 
aided, and in six years he had found enough spare minutes such 
as his associates wasted, in which to give himself a fitting for col- 
lege, and at nineteen, with twelve and a half cents as his total i 
capital he entered college at Burlington. Four years later he 
graduated with honors, came to Boston, and spent four years as 
reporter and proof reader on the Daily Traveller. He left the 
newspaper life at the age of twenty-six, became junior partner in Y 
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Scholarly America has learned to look to this 
house most reliable and satisfactory editions 
of great authors on the other side of the 

TRG water. One great purpose ia all the work of this 
publishing house, has been to print and to publish 
ey r? that which elevates, educates, and enlightens, and 
to do all its work in a substantial, honorable, and 
progressive manner. 


the firm of Freeman & Bolles, establishing a printing-office in 
Cambridge. For three years they occupied a dwelling-house near 
Harvard College, and then removed their business to their present 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, though but recently issued, has been already adopted in the following Colleges, Preparatory and high Schools: 


MEIK LEJOHN’S Bates College, Lewiston, Me; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J.; Iowa State Univ., lowa City ; Kansas State Univ., Lawrence ; Ripon 
Coliege, Wis.; University of Deseret, Salt Lake City; Tabor College, lowa; Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. B. ; Garfield University, Wichita, Kan. ; Waynesburg College, Pa. ; Phillips Exesor 
Academy, N. H.; St. John Schools, Manlius, N. Y.; Franklin School, Germantown, Penn.; High Schools of Boston, Salem, Worcester, well, Lynn, Fall River, Newton, Brockton, Brookline, Mar- 
blehead, Wareham, Merrimac, Mase.; Rutland High School, Vt. ; Providence High School, R. I.; Meriden High School, Willimantic High School, Bristol High Sehool, Putnam High School, Conn. ; 
Jersey City High School, N. J.; Lexington High School, Penn. ; Springfield High School, Ohio; Austin High School, Texas; River Falls High School, Wis. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF LANGUAGE, 396 pp., is also bound in two parts, Grammar, 80 cents; and Literature, 80 ets. Write for special circulars on BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BHATEH cb Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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immigration ; that the state will not need to adver- 
tise when this shall have been 
cured, but that they will be attracted thither. 

Some of the Southern papers, notably the Chatta- 
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nis, Falls City. “Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schoois; by Supt. J. D. French, Friend os 

Friday Evening.—* The Chemistry of Character’”’; 
by Prof. J. 8. Browne, Crete. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


make strenuous efforts necessary on the part of the 
friends of the college. 

Miss Fannie Cundall, preceptress in Ripon Col- 
lege, has resigned to enter the missionary work in 


COLORADO, 
Saturday M Kind of Institute Work - 
| State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. Most ‘Nees ed by SU rintendent Rakestown, Ne-| nooga Times, have heartily seconded the sayings of | Chicago. we 
One of the useful pieces of legislation likely to| braska City. * Points fn Primary Work”; by Miss the News. If the press of the South would take| Bishop McLaren been temporarily elected 


warden of Racine College, to serve until some 


Hester Mooney, Pawnee City. 
suitable man can be found to fill the position va- 


up this question of the education of the masses, we 


h t legislature is the establish- 
result from the present legislature is the esta oP ne iw near the last of the vexed race ques- 


ment of a state normal school. It is proposed to 


locate the school at Greeley. Many, however, 
think Colorado Springs would be a better location. 

Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, delivered an 
interesting lecture, on ‘‘ Father Marquette,’’ to the 
students of Colorado College last Friday. Mr. 
Reed is a clear and forcible speaker. 

At the recent meeting of the Arapahoe County 
Teachers’ Association the followiog officers were 
elected ; President—County Superintendent Shep- 
herd; Vice-President—J. A. Fowler; Secretary— 
Mies F. A. McGill; Treasurer—M. F. Eagleton ; 
Executive Committee—D. 8S. Beatie, W. E. Thomp- 
son, and Miss F. A. McGill. 

Governor Cooper has appointed Messrs. John J. 
Ryan and A. F. Emigh to be trustees of the Agri- 
cultural College, and their appointment has been 
confirmed by the senate. 

The new dormitory soon to be built for Colorado 
College, at Colorado Springs, will have ninety-two 


rooms. 

Me. D. C. Porter, of Marysville, O., has been 
elected to a position in the South Pueblo High 
Sehool. 

Mr. George J. Blakeley, principal of the Coal 
Creek schools, has entered the field of journalism. 
He is the editor of the Rocky Mountain Magazine, 
published at Pueblo. 

There are 615 pupils enrolled in the Aspen 
schools. The average daily attendance is 415, and 
the daily tardiness, 18. 

The teachers of El Paso County will hold an in- 
stitute at Fountain, Feb. 15 and 16. Among those 
on the program are County Supt. R. Berry, Prin. 
J. P. Jackson of Colorado City, and Prin. V. E. 
Rouse of Fountain. 


IDAHO, 


A bill the House, Jan. 18, making women 
eligible to the office of county superintendent. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

The St. Paul High School will hereafter pro- 
mote pupils on the teachers’ weekly estimate of 
their work. Minneapolis will combine the exam- 
iuation system with the monthly estimate of the 
pupil’s daily work. Other schools are making 
similar experiments, and nearly all seem to feel 
that a sole reliance on the examination is very un- 
satisfactory. 

The fine new school building at Fergus Falls is 
now occupied. 

The total high school enrollment in Minneapo- 
lis, for the year ending June, 1888, was 1,039. In 
cach of the four high schools there is a manual 
training class. The effect of these manual train- 
ing classes is to hold pupils in school, and give 
them greater interest in general school work. 

There were enrolled in the evening schools of St. 
Paul, during the winter of 1887-88, 1,846, 
ranging from fourteen to thirty years of age. 

The governor has done himself great credit in re- 
appointing Hon. D. L. Kieble state superintendent 
of public instruction. 

There were, during the year 1888, 57 high 
schools under the supervision of the high school 
board that did satisfactory work ; of these 5 were 
first class; 14, second; and 38, third, Number of 
pupils enrolled, 3,300; number of final examina- 
tions made, — preparatory ttudies 2,981, high 
school studies 3,867; number of certificates 
granted,—preparatory studies 2,635; high school 
studies 3,251. 


NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The executive committee of the South Eastern 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association has arranged the 
following program for the fourth annual session 
to be held at Tecumseh, Feb. 22 and 23: 


Friday Afternoon —Address of Welcome, by Hon. 
8 P. Davidson, Tecumseh. Response; by Priacipal 
E, Reed, Ordell. Address; by President Wm. EK. 
Bright, Beatrice. Paper, * Limits of Course ot Study 
ot Nebraska Graded Schools ;”’ by Supt. David Den- 


NEVADA, 
State Editor, STEPHEN 8. LINGO, Hawthorne. 
Prof. Peroy S. Kiog resigned his position at Can- 
delaria, to take charge of the schools in Union- 
ville, at an advanced salary. Miss Lucy N. Star- 
ling of Carson City has been engaged to take his 


lace. 

F Miss Cora L. Angell resigned at Aurora, to ac- 
cept a position as principal of the Silver City 
schools. Miss Angell is an excellent teacher, and 
the people of that town are to be congratulated 
upon their selection. Miss J. F. Schultzberg of 
San Jose, was employed to fill the vacancy at 
Aurora. 

The commencement exercises of the Reno High 
School were held in the Baptist church. The six 
pupils, who completed the course of study, pre- 
sented the principal, Orvis Ring, with a beaatifal 
gold ring. 

The University at Reno opened the winter term, 
January 2, under very favorable conditions. The 
number of students has more than thrice multi- 
plied, and the faculty has been increased in the 
same proportion within the last two years. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
authorizing the state to publish school books and 
furnish them to the scholars at cost. Nearly all 
the teachers are opposed to this bill, and it seems 
at present that it will hardly becomea law. An- 
other bill creating a new board of education and 
authorizing them to arrange a course of study, the 
same throughout the state, with reference to the 
admittance of pupils who finish it into the Uni- 
versity without examination, is before the Assem- 
bly. That some such method should be adopted 
is greatly desired, and it is hoped that the present 
legislature will not adjourn without passing 
pending bill or a substitute. 


TENNESSEE. 
State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga. 

Supt. Hugh D. Haffaker, of Hamilton County, 
has issued a neat annnal report of thirty-three 
pages, the first of its kind in the county. Recorded 
therein we find the names of eleven graduates 
from the schools of the county, the only ones thus 
far of the state of Tennessee, as Hamilton is the 
first to adopt a graded course of study. 

Professors Tracy and Kirby of the Mississippi 
Agricultural College, Starkville, Miss. ; Professors 
Seovell and Whicher of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural College, Professor Scovell of the 
Lexington (Ky.) College, Prof. W. A. Henry, of 
the Madison (Wis.) College, and Professor Myers 
of the West Virginia College, spent the day of 
Jan. 4th in Chattanooga. They were met at the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms in the afternoon, but 
could not be shown about the city, owing to the ex- 
tremely inclement weather then prevailing. 

A meeting was held, Jan. 4, at Athens, Tenn., 
at whigh steps were taken for the unification of 
the Grant Memorial and Chattanooga Universities, 
under the name, Grant Memorial. A college of 
liberal arts, an academic department, and a col- 
lege of law will be placed at Chattanooga, and a 
school of technology, a college of theology, and an 
academic department at Athens. (Great faith is 
had in this movement by the trustees of both insti- 
tutions ; and it is thought to mean a university of 
eight to nine hundred students in a few years, as 
the school at Chattanooga represents conferences 
with 80,000 communicants. 

The professors of agricultural colleges and di- 
rectors of experimental stations, who held a public 
meeting at Knoxville, Jan. 2, discussed fully the 
various matters which they will bring before Con- 
gress. The meaning of experimental stations was 
explained, and the varied purposes of the meeting 
were clearly set forth. Among those who deliv- 
ered addresses were President Atherton of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College, Professors 
Gates of New Jersey, Patterson of Lexington, Ky., 
Brown of Alabama, and Whicher of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Savannah (Ga.) News says that “‘a good 


public school system, in the South, must precede 


tion, the best lands would soon be occupied by 
skilled laborers. 

Hon. Frank M. Smith, recently consulted the 
attorney-general of the state, as to the eligibility 
of women to the office of county superintendent, 
and that officer has pronounced adversely to their 
availability for that position. There are probably 
a half-dozen lady superintendents in the entire 


state. 

Prof. Z. H. Brown, of Nashville, chairman of 
the finance committee of the N. E. A., states that 
his correspondence indicates a large attendance 
upon the meeting to be held there in July. Sec’y 
Jas. H. Canfield, of Lawrence, Kansas, came to 
Nashville on the 2d, and bade that city prepare 
for the largest gathering of her history. 

The Atlanta Constitution advocates manual 
training in the public schools of its state, on the 
ground of that education being defective which 
does not educate in the fullest sense of the word. 
It asks the press of the state to take up the ques- 
tion. 


UTAH. 


Under the Edmunds-Tucker act, the proceeds 
of the property confiscated from the Church of 
Latter-Day-Saints was to be applied to the com- 
mon school fund of the territory. The question 
pow comes up in the vourts by the protest of cer- 
tain school trustees against the fees charged by 
those who handled the amount involved, which 
was about $750,000. Fifty thousand dollars in 
fees is alleged to be “‘ exorbitant and excessive.’’ 

Salt Lake City is to have an educational paper. 
H. Pembroke is to be the publisher. The West- 


the | ern Educator will be issued semi-monthly. 
The new Methodist Seminary building is fin-| F7 


ished. It has thirty-two rooms, all told, and will 
contain at least 250 students. It cost $15,000. 

Superintendent Anderson of Weber County re- 
membered his friends on Christmas by sending 
them a neat card, on one side of which were the 
statistics of his schools. He meets with his teach- 
ers every two weeks for discussion. 


‘* Hammond Hall,”’ in Salt Lake City, is flour- 
ishing. Its manual training department is the 


|only one in Utah. The institution is of high grade 


as an academy, and several of its graduates are 
employed in the schools of the New West Educa- 
tion Commission in the territory. 

The Deaf Mate Institute building has been 
begun. It will be of brick, three stories in height, 
and will be located in the university lot. About 
thirty unfortunates are being ably instructed by 
Professor White, late of Boston. 

The Christmas number of the Salt Lake Herald 
had fice cuts of both the Deseret University and 
of Brigham Young College. The Herald outdid 
itself. 

WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah, 

The recent dedication of the new Fort Atkinson 
High School was a noteworthy event, bringing to- 
gether nearly a th d people. The building is 
a monument to the enterprise of Principal J. Q 
Emery, and to the wise liberality of the people of 
Fort Atkinson. At the close of the exercises, 
Governor-elect Hoard, in the name of the pupils 
and teachers, presented to the school a fine crayon 
portrait of Principal Emery. 

Principals Gardiner of Green Bay, and Howland 
of Eau Claire, have resigned. 

Prin. G. E. Cabaries, of Mineral Point, has 
added to the equipment of the high school room a 
fine piano, the result, chiefly, of a musical enter- 
tainment carried on by himself and his associate 
teachers. 

Mr. F. N. Finney, of Milwaukee, has been 
elected a trustee of Beliot College, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Dr. F. A. 
Noble. The report of the trustees shows that 
while the productive funds are increasing, decreas- 
ing rates of interest and new demands for money 
to enlarge the scope of the work of the college 


cated by Dr. Gray. 

Wisconsin has seventy county superintendents, 
Thirty-nine were reélected in November, and 
thirty-one new men came into office. These fre- 
quent changes in the county superintendency are 
exceedingly detrimental to the best interests of the 
country schools. 

Judge Jenkins of Milwaukee recently gave the 
first of a series of special lectures before the Law 
School of the State University. These lectures 
will undoubtedly prove ‘valuable supplements to 
the regular course of the Law School 

Professor Goff of Geneva, N. Y., has been 
elected to the newly created chair of Horticulture, 
established by the Regents of the State University. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The catalogue of Phillips-Exeter Academy con- 
tains the names of 325 students. The $120 schol- 
arship prize has been awarded to Archie Osborne, 
of Pittsfield. 

Principal Hall of the Hinsdale High School, 
who resigned recently. has been appointed to one 
of the departments at Washington under Col. Car- 
ro!l D. Wright, under whom he served as captain 
curing the war. Mr. Hall’s position has been 
filled by the election of the late principal of the 
Lebanon High School. 

Mr. Webster P. Hussey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Nashua Board of Education. 

C. P. F. Baneroft, of Phillips Academy, has 
left for Europe, to be absent nine months. He 
will extend his travels to Palestine. 

Miss Carrie F. Marshall, of Kingston, has been 
appointed teacher of mathematics in the Nashua 


igh School. 
VERMONT. 


The recently issued catalogue of the University 
of Vermont shows that there are 468 students en- 
rolled,—141 in the department of arts, 145 in agri- 
culture, and 182 in medicine. In addition to the 
appropriations already reported, the last legisla- 
ture empowered the senators to recommend one 
student each to Burlington and Middlebury, whose 
tuition shall be paid by the state. It is under- 
stood that two new professorships will be estab- 
lished at the University. During the past year 
5.000 specimens have been added to the museum, 
587 volumes to the library, which contained 36,- 
300 volumes. A printed catalogue of the Marsh 
library,—11,400 volumes,—is about to be issued 
and a card catalogue of the college library proper 
is in process of construction. 

Miss Lillian Mason, of St. Albans, has gone to 
Granby, P. Q., to accept a position as teacher of 
English in the Presentation Convent. 

Some time since, Burr and Burton Seminary, 
Manchester,—A. C. Ferrin, principal,—adopted 
the plan of having the regular weekly holiday on 
Monday instead of Saturday. The Methodist 
Seminary at Montpelier has now followed the ex- 
ample, and both institutions report very favorably 
on the new arrangement. 

Middlebury College has received a gift of $1,000 
from Henry W. Vail, of Cincinnati. Mr. Vail 
was a member of the class of ’60 in the college. 

During the rush in the making of the new school 
law no provision was made for schools between the 
old time of school meeting in March, and the new 
in June. Unless a special meeting be called to 
consider the matter, there can be no schools legally 


Tue TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION can furnish Colleges and Public Schools 
with teachers on short notice, No teacher recom- 
mended by them has ever failed. They have 
candidates in every state. Ten years of hard 
work in the educational field, the last five as 
manager of the Association, has made Mr. Brewer 
familiar with the work of hundreds of the best 
teachers throughout the country. Address, 170 


State Street, Chicago. 


** Few men have traveled so extensively as Mr. Ballou, 


and certainly none have done so more intelligently.’”’— E. P. Warrrte. 


A Supplementary Reading Book 


Or, Journeyings 


in Real Geography. 


Author of ‘‘ Due West,”’ “ Dae 


By MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


in Many Lands. 


370 Illustrated, Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.10; 


East,’ ‘‘ Dae North,’ ‘‘ Under 


the Southern Cross,” and other books of travel. 


1. Readings of the Greatest Interest. 
<. Information in Geography and History. 


The only satisfactory substitute for travel is the story 


in Footprints of Travel’? we have 


COMBINING 


for Introduction, $1.00, 


3. Help to Make a Dry Study Enjoyed. 


4. Lessons 


has visited. 


ul writer who has been in almost 


in Civilization and Culture. 


of one who has traveled and knows how to tell what he has seen. 


the narrative of a Practised and successf 
describes only what he 


every part of the globe, and 


Remember “ Classics for Children,” --- 30 Volumes of choice Literature are now ready 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, |New York, and Chicago. 


| 
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between those dates. Districts should, therefore, 
call special meetings and see that the matter is 
rightly arranged. 

The Vermont Methodist Seminary has purchased 
a wood Jot, and some of the students are at work 
cutting off the timber. 

St. Johnsbury Academy has 226 students. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The evening drawing class in Brockton has 
grown so large that two additional teachers have 
been employed,— Miss Alice B. Upham and Miss 
A. Lillian La Pierre, both members of the Nor- 
mal Art School. Since the employment of a 
teacher of drawing in the day schools, increased 
interest has been shown in this subject in the even- 
ing classes, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ten classes of girls, representing as many gram- 
mar schools of New Haven, have completed the 
series of twenty lessons in cooking, under the in- 
struction of Miss Emily Polson, of Boston. Spec- 
imens of the cooking were put on exhibition one 
evening at the rooms of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and a class from the Eaton 
School received a regular lesson on cooking at the 
same time and place. The specimens afforded an 
unanswerable argument for the proficiency of the 
pupils. The articles exhibited were wheat bread, 
brown bread, krullers, molasses cookies, croutons, 
corn-cake, mashed potatoes, English plum pud- 
ding, jellies, stewed cranberries, salt fishballs, 
soft boiled custard, biscuit, scalloped apples, rice 
pudding, lobster salad, and baked apples, making 
an exhibit of several hundred articles. The class 
prepared a meal in the presence of spectators, 
consisting of black bean soup, fricasseed chicken, 
with cold boiled potatoes made into a stew, and 
bread pudding for dessert,—an eminently practi- 
cal, economical, and well-cooked meal. ayor 
Peck, Hon J. D. Plunkett, Dr. W. H. Carmelt, 
and Maier Zunder, Esq., of the board of education, 
were present, with Superintendent Dutton and sevy- 
eral of the school principals, and a large company 
of visiting friends of both sexes. Another course 
of twenty lessons, with new classes, began Feb. 4. 
Friends of this work believe it has come to stay. 


TEACHERS AND ScHoot Boarps.—If you 
cannot remember the street and number address 
of the Teachers’ Coderative Association, Chicago, 
a letter addressed simply to ‘‘Orville Brewer, 
Chicago ’’ (not Orville Dewey), or to ‘* Teachers’ 
Association,’’ or ** Teachers’ Cod tive Associa- 
tion,’’ or ** Teachers’ Agency,’’ or ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Bareau,”’ will always reach them. As this is the 
only Agency in the city, there is no chance of a 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From January 30, to February 5, inclusive.} 


— Canadian parliament opened, 

— Saicide of the Austrian crown prince. 

— Editor O’ Brien forced into prison clothes. 

— Pablic debt decreased $12,216,284 during 
January. 

— The Floquet ministry threatened with an 
overthrow. 

— Disastrous Belgian railroad accident ; 14 killed, 
50 wounded. 

— Germany retreats from the obnoxious position 
assumed at Samoa. 

— The Chamber of Deputies gives M. Floquet 
a vote of confidence. 

— About 6,000 men in New York City idle on 
account of the tie-up. 

— A Dublin police inspector killed by a mob 
while attempting to arrest a priest. 

— The President sends a message to Congress 
in relation to the Samoan question. 

— Steamer Lymington wrecked off the Devon- 
shire coast, England ; ten lives lost. 

— It is announced that President Cleveland will 
resume his law practice in New York City. 

— Reported failure of the new Panama bond 
issue and the old company formally dissolved. 

— Publication of the correspondence between 
Bismarck and Bayard on the Samoan question. 

—A bill passed by the Senate appropriating 
$600,000 for maintaining our dignity at Samoa. 

— Assassination of John M. Clayton of Arkan- 
sas, who intended to contest the seat of Congress- 
man Breckenbridge. 

— Bismarck exceedingly annoyed by the over- 
stepping condact of the German consul at Samoa. 
His removal is expected. 

— Coal mines along the Monongahela, after 
three months’ idleness, are g up, giving 
employment to 5,000 men. 

— A thousand sailors and firemen on the Clyde 
have struck for an increase of three shillings a 
week. Twenty steamers detained at Glasgow. 

— It is said that Sir Julian Paunceforte will be 
Lord Sackville’s successor. He is at present per- 
a song under-secretary of state for the foreign 
office. 


ARE YOU UP WITH THE TIMES? Hundreds 
of teachers are every year securing promotion and 
larger salaries through the Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. Are you 
acquainted with their work? If not, why not? 
Do not delay, but send at once for their circulars 
and become posted on how your fellow-teachers 


going astray. 


come to be advanced. 


our association. We 


Wanted 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS who are energetic to represent 
refer those who have had experience in canvassing for books 
or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 teachers, school superintendents, and 
principals of schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they average to earn 


over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this wurk A few earn as high as $300 and 
$400 per month each. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing for books. Many teachers say they 


will never again enter the schoolroom so lon 


as we will give them employment. Best of references re- 


quired. We have many testimonials like the following : 


“I take pleasure in testifying to the merits of the National Library Association. I have had many dealings with 
the firm, and have always found them just and honorable. Everything I have purchased of them has been equal 


to their representations, and I have implicit confidence in 


their willingness and ability to do all they promise.” 


— C. M. ARNOLD, late President of Kentucky Classical and Business College, North Middleton, Ky. 


For particulars address 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


103 State Street, Chicage, Lill. 


IS IT NOT ABOUT TIME THAT YOU HAD SOME OF MY 
Helps and for "Teachers 


SELECT STORIES FOR OPENING EX- 
ERCISES IN SCHOOLS, enough for one 
year witrout repeating. 256 pp. $1.00. 

NATUBAL NUMBER TEACHING. A 
grand pew work for Primary Teachers, ready Feb. 
ist. Price about 60 cents. 

LITERARY WHIST, or GAMES OF 
GREAT MEN. 50 cents. 

BULL’S BOOK of DREAWING DESIGNS. 
40 cents. 

HULL’S DRAWING SHEETS. 180 Designs 
for seat work 25 cents. 

HOW TO TEACH U.S. HISTORY. $1.00. 

CURIOUS COBRWESBS. Nos.1.and 2. Books 
of Miscellaneous Questions and Answers to wake 

Schools. Each 20 cents. 


up ts 
TAL GU 8 La 52 pp. Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 
. —chool Devices. Method Books. etc.. FREE. 
teac d have t Also, General Catalogue of all Text-books, 
ces, sent for 6 cents. It has 100 pages and 5000 titles. 


er shou $s Catalogue. 


with Wholesale Pr 


HALt’S OUTLINES FOR COMPOSI. 
TIONS. 20 cents. 

MERRY MELODIES. A new Song Book, 
15 cents, 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 150 designs. 
each 5 cents. Dozen assorted, 50 cents. 

KEWS FOR ALL ARITHMETICS. 
40 cents tu $1.00. 

REWARD AND PICTURE CABDS. Per 
doz. from 5 cents to 50 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL TOW MONEW. One dozen 
each from cent pieces to dollars. 20 cents. 

KENVON’S SENTENCE CARDS. 35 cents. 

DIALOGUES AND SPEAKERS. Large va- 
riety, from 15 cents to 50 cents 

SONG BOUKS. From 6 cents to 50 cents. 

Speakers, 
Every 


From 


Also, Catalogue of Plays, Maps, Games, etc., free. I have the largest stock of Purely Pedagogical 


Prerequisites in this country. Let me hear from you. 
Will send any book published, at lowest price 


offered by any one. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for circular. 


L ) Map of the Northern Hemisphere. Map ofthe) FE. HOLENSHADE. 
6 D Southern Hemisphere. 28x30. Colored and Mounted. t Publisher, Chicago, 


4 Sent postp’d on receipt of $1.25, or can be ordered by booksellers. 
“Gives on a plane surface all advantages gained by the globe.’’—N. 0. Picayune, 


“A very valuable chart. 


Serves the purpose of large giobes.”"—AMilw. Wisconsin. advantages as compared with other maps.— Chicago 
Journal. “Deserve a place in hores, offices and schol houses.""—Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette. “A much needed 


auxiliary to teachcrs, the counting-house,”’ etc.—Occident. 
placent advantagousement les globes en usage dans les ecoles publiques.—Courrier Des Etats-Unis. 


“Ces cartes imprimees l'une derriere l'autre rem- 
~Conveys 


an adequate conception of the exact relations borne by one portion of the earth’s surface to every other. Chicago 


Herald. 
Times. “Der Nutzen einer sol 


“Comparatively few get any clear notion of it [the world} until they conceive it in this way.”’ —Chicago 
vata chen schwer zu ist.” —Iilinois Staatz-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


Board and Instruction in Germany. 


Persons desiring a comfortable home with the best 
of instruction in Modern Languages are requested 
to address Frl. ANNA SANNEMANN, 26 HEINRICH 
8T., Hanover, GERMANY. Further information 
can be had by applying to H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Providence, R. I. eow 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
si 00. “No previous peewee of music whatever re- 
m 


quired. Sendfor book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Behoo. arlor. tout. 
P LAYS logue free. T. 8. 


ATLANTIC CITY IN WINTER. 


The rare winter climate of the Middle Atlantic 
coast is so well known, since the attention of the 
public was directed to it a few years ago, that 
little needs be said in praise of it. The best ex- 
emplification of it is found at Atlantic City, where 


by reason of a highly favored situation, as regards 
both land and water, the very best elements of 
the combined agencies of sea and land are ob- 
tained. To these agencies is due the secret of At- 
lantic City’s most agreeable winter temperature. 
The city is surrounded by salt water, and is nearer 
to the Galf Stream than any point of land on the 
Jersey coast. The warm currents of air gener- 
ated above the tepid waters of this mysterious 
river of the ocean come in on the breezes and tem- 
the severity of winter's cold, while from the 
and side the breezes blow over wastes of sand, on 
which there is no snow to charge them with frost. 
Thus it is that the climate is mild and equable, 
though sharp enough to give zest to exercise. 
The heavens generally favor, and the sun shines 
with an intense brightness. Invalids are thrilled 
by the charm of air, sea, and sky, and pleasure 
seekers find in its enjoyment a delightful recre- 
ation. 
The city possesses many excellent hotels whose 
doors are never closed. They are well kept, 
finely appointed, and equipped with especial re- 
gard to the comfort of guests in winter. Their 
walls enclose in February and March representa- 
tives of the best society of all the cities of the 
Eastern States, who form a social circle of culture, 
intellect, and refinement. 
A strong point in favor of Atlantic City is its 
accessibility. It is located at the terminus of the 
West Jersey and Camden and Atlantic Railroads, 
both branches of the great Pennsylvania system, 
and is thus connected directly with all the prom- 
inent cities. Frequent trains run between it and 
Philadelphia. Residents of New York, or New 
England are especially near to it, as through trains 
run to Atlantic City from New York without 
One may leave New York at 12 20 p. m., 
by parlor car, and arrive at Atlantic City at 4.30 
p- m., a space of time just filling the interval be- 
tween luncheon and dinner. ‘The visit will ever 
be remembered with pleasure, and its results in the 
matter of health cannot fail to be beneficial. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR IMPAIRED VITALITY 


and weakened energy, is wonderfully successful. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY’S 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS. 


The Pennsylvania Kailroad Company's person- 
ally-conducted pleasure tours are everything that 
the term implies. They are in no sense cheap ex- 
cursions, but parties of select people, who, for the 
time being, are treated more as the guests of the 
company. They travel in special trains composed 
of the best cars, running on express schedules, are 
entertained at the best botels, and are looked after 
and guided by the Tourist Agent and Chaperon. 
The best of everything is none too good for them, 
and they always get it. 

The conducting of tours under personal escort is 
the legitimate business of the railroad companies, 
but owing to the fact that a vast amount of detail 
is necessary to make it successful, the railroads 
have, as a general rule, allowed it to be handled 
by independent agents. The Pennsylvania was the 
first road in the country to inaugurate and equip a 
personally-conducted tourist bureau, as we!l as the 
first to engage a Chaperon as an assistant to the 
Tourist Agent. 

In this matter the railroads enjoy enormous ad- 
vantages over those engaged in the business as 
mere speculators. The railroads deal directly with 
each other, and cau both make and secure better 
rates than outsiders. They can also offer better 
equipment and better service. The difference in 
the rate is always considerable. Instead of adding 
to the general excursion rate a sum for profit, 
which middle-men must do, the company gets the 
lowest rate at which the service can profitably be 
rendered, and gives that to its patrons, who there- 
ny get a better return for less money invested. 

he fact that independent tourist agents charge 
higher rates for like service is not due to superior 
accommodations or to superiority in any particular. 
for it is impossible for them to offer as good ser- 
vice as the railroad companies directly interested. 
The truth of the matter is that the difference in 
rates measures the profits of the speculatore, 
whereas that difference remains in the pocket of 
the tourist who patronizes the tours conducted 
under the auspices of the tourist department of a 
railroad company. 


A CARD. 

Inquiries regarding Shedd’s Natural Memory 
Method should be addressed to the Memory Co., 
(temporary address) 223 Kast 70th Street, New 
York City. 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 


ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


Spring Term commences, April 1, 1889. 


Three Great Educational Works. 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching. 504 pp. $1.50. 


This work presents the ‘ New Education” in its 
simplest a4 mest practical form, while it carefully 
avers the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture. 504 pp. $1.50. 
This work describes in a simple and concise form, 
= nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp. . . $2.00. 


“ Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa- 
ble.’’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
cipal of the first State Normal School of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Sp-cial prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 


upon receipt of price. 
The Normal Publishing Company, 


1124 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


oew 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

fs full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practicalcharacter. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price,50c.ayear Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE SCRIPTURES — HEBREW AND 
CHRISTIAN. An introdaction to the study of 
the Bible. Edited by Professors E. T. BART- 
LETT and JOHN P. PETERS of the P. E. Di- 
vinity School, Philadelphia. 


Part |. Hebrew Story from the Cre- 
ation to the Exile. 

Part Il. Hebrew Story from the Exile 
to Nehemiah— Hebrew Legislation, 
Tales, Poetry, and Prophecy; com- 
pleting the Old Testament. ished.) 
2 vols., large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 


SOME OF THE COMMENTS ON PART I. 

“A work which will find a wide welcome, and the 
excellent features of which make it of permanent 
value.”—H. Y. C. Porrger, D.D., Bishop New York. 

“ Admirably conceived and admirably executed, 
It is the Bible story in Bible words .. . The 
work of devout and scholarly men, and it must pave 
a help to Bible study.”—Howarkp Crosby, D.D. 

“I give it my hearty commendation.” — Prest. 
SEELYR. Amherst. 

“A difficult work, accomplished in a scholarly 
manner.”’—Prest. G. W. Trinity College. 

“ Just what I want for my Bible class.—Rev. C. B. 
PERKY, Baltimore. 

“The work of competent and reverent Christian 
scholars. We commend it warmly to our readers.’’— 
S. S. Times. 


Full prospectus mailed on application. 


THE STORY OF MEXICO. By Susan 
HALE. 12mo, fully illustrated. $1.50. No. 
XXIII. (in the Story of the Nations Series). 


Spring list of new publications sent on application. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of: school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


“| write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers, when 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our school committee for 
several years Accept our thanks.” 

Jona. LaMson, Chairman School Board. 
Hamiiton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 


“ Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice 
of vacancies, confirms my favorable regard for your- 


self and your Bureau.’ 
— A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools. 


Princeton, Ind., Dec, 16, 1888. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mawaexn, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18s THe Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 


j teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1839 are 


coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam much pleased with my school, and thank 
you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
this the second time.” A. W. T. 

Cummingstown, Mass. 

* I write to express my satisfaction with the pos!l- 
tion secured through you in this Academy. I fiud it 
in every respect agreeable. Allow me to thank a 
for securing a position so congenial. L. 8. W. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 15, ’88 

“You have done me a great service in peat me 
it this High School.” . W. B. 

Buffalo, N.Y., Jan, 3, 1889. 
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Some Recent Publications. A 
AND 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
4 ° e Holl John B Alden, N Y¥ $1 00 
Nature and Man. Carpenter D Appleton & Co, NY 
Temoted of the pecker Cupples & Hurd, Boston FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Fostprints of Travel. ° ° Ginn & Co, Boston 1 
Systems of Hducation Gill D C Heath & Co, Boston 110 
hing. . aecke um . Co, ] 
e Golden Woof. ° 
Pocket Gazetteer of the World. . ° Bartholomew G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 00 T bl ts . . i : 5 ts 
Ancient Spanish Ballads. . + Lockhart 1 ine 3 2 cents. 
The Story of Realmah. . Helps 75 
Jonatlian and His Continent, O’Rell Cassell & Co, N Y 1 50 Bu k T bl ts : : : : 
shocking Examen Baylor J B Lippincott, Phila 1 26 N f i] T h ots 5 
ew Pertect Fencil Lablets, : 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. K 
WE invite special attention to the new advertise- ) e O¢ 19 k Com osition Books 
ment on the first page of the JoURNAL of this 5 
week, of Longmans, Green, and Company, 15| gm ANYBODY can use ‘6 
East Sixteenth Street, New York City, and 39) the KopAk. The ope- ; 


Paternoster Row, London, England. They pub- 
lish a valuable list of general and educational 
books. Their educational books are by famous 
authors in Science, History, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, and Literature, including Prof. 
Morely, Dr. Meyer, W. Allen Miller, W. Jayo, 
B. H. Paul, W. A. Tilden, S. Furneaux, and J. 
E. Reynolds, in Chemistry; J. A. Westwood 
Oliver, Capt. Wm. Noble, T. W. Webb, Edmund 
Neisoir, Sir Robert S. Ball, and Richard A. Proc- 
tor, in Astronomy; Alexander Bain, David Sal- 
mon, Ames, Abbott, Black, Contanseau, Brewer, 
Bucheim, Farrar, and many others in Language 
and Literature ; Creighton, Colbeck, Cox, Sankey, 
and Freeman, in History. Their general publica- 
tions are all of a standard character, admirably 
suited to the wants of students and teachers. 
We advise teachers to send for their catalogue of 
educational and general books; it will reveal 
to them the richness of helps available to them at 
very reasonable rates. ‘Their College and Univer- 
sity works are worthy of special commendation. 
There is a thoroughness and completeness in some 
se Sate English works that make them very val- 
a 


Tue January and February Bulletin of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Co., Boston, announces some very 
valuable new books, among which we notice Lan- 
ciani’s remarkable work on ‘‘Ancient Rome,”’’ in the 
light of recent discoveries. It is of great archwo- 


logical interest and fills innumerable gaps in the 
story of Rome; Prof. C. C. Everett’s book on 
Poetry, Comedy, and Daty, is a notable work ; 
The dramatic trilogy of Sigurd Slembe, the 
greatest work on Norwegian literature, and Bjorn- 
son’s masterpiece, is translated with fidelity by 
William Morton Payne. The important new 
books in history are John Fiske’s work on The 
Critical Period of American History; Prof. J. K. 
Hosmer’s work on Sir Henry Vane. Mr. Dann’s 
Indiana, and Mr. King’s Ohio, are the two latest 
volumes in the famous ‘‘ Commonwealth Series.’’ 
A Winding Journey Round the World, by O. W. 
Wight, is a new book of travel and observation. 
In the field of romance, Miss Murfree’s The Des- 
pot of Boomsedge Cove, and Mrs. Morse’s story of 
The Chezzles, will find many admiring readers. 
Thoreau and his Journals is also a book of rare in- 
terest. 


THE advertisement of the Household Monthly 
which appears in another column, is a very attrac- 
tive one and tells its own story in a plain, unvar- 
nished way. When people can get so good a paper 
as this, together with a youth’s paper, a manual 
of fancy work, and ‘‘ Webster's Handy Diction- 
ary”’ beside, all for a single dollar, the publish- 
ers ought to be inundated with the demands of the 
great reading public. The Household Monthly is 
now in its seventh volume. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
con live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


THE UNDERSIGNED beg to announce their re- 
moval to 76 Fifth Avenue, near 14th Street, where 


they will continue to carry a line of office desks, 
folding beds, school furniture and supplies, and 
opera chairs. Soliciting from our old patrons and 
from the public generally a continuance of past 
favors, we remain, respectfully, ANDREWS 
M’r’e Company, New York. 

CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly ¢ ing ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
comptetely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self ad- 
dressed stam: envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can “‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 
THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Robinson Crusoe had a hard time on his 
desert island, but he never met a savage all the 
time he was there who asked him: ‘‘ Say, Robin- 
son, have you read ‘ Robert Elsmere’ ? ’’—Som- 
erville Journal, 

Ir Won BY MERIT. — We learn by 
inquiry that the daughter of Mr. H. G. Leighton, 
of this city, who was so miraculously cured of 
Secrofulous Humor during ’86 and ’87, by Lougee 
Vitalizing Compound, is to-day sound and well, 
without any trace of humor whatever. She was 
afflicted for over ten years before using the Com- 
pound. Its success in all blood diseases is remark- 
able.—Lynn Bee. 

— Dear Mr, Editor: Please read the enclosed 
poem carefully and return it to me with your 
candid criticism as soon as possible, as I have 
other irons in the fire.’”’ Dear Mr. Smith: Re- 
move the irons and insert the poem.’’—Journalist. 

— For three weeks I was suffering with a severe 
cold in my head, accompained by a pain in the 
temples. I tried some of the many catarrh reme- 
dies without any relief. Ely’s Cream Balm was 
recommended tome. After only six applications 
of the Balm every trace of my cold was removed. 
—Henry C. Clark, lst Division New York Ap- 
praisers’ Office. 

I was troubled with catarrh in my head to an 
annoying extent for three years. After using one 
bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm I was entirely cured. 
—Wnm. J. Cline, Victor, N. Y. 


— A little girl who complained of peculiar sen- 
sations in her hands and arms was told by her 
mother that she was nervous. ‘ Dear me!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Mebbe I’m going to die of nervous 
prospects.’’—Des Moines Leader. 

_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
— a we little sufferer at once ; 
i uces na » quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub poser 2 as 
** bright as a button.”” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ny, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Mother : ‘‘ Goodness me! Is that Irene at the 
piano?” Little Son: “Yes, Well, go 
ask her what she is doing. If she is practicing 
she can keep on until the hour is up; but if she is 
playing tell her to stop.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform yoar readers that I have 
& positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpernmnently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption i they will 
send me their Express and P. O. ad > 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.O., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— What kind of a color is « blind man’s baff ? 


Quincy Practice Papers, : : 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 


HX HR 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


been a constant call. 


Address 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


CISES 


Washin gton’s Birth day. 


Including ‘‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.”’ 


Paper, price 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Pablic 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains ‘‘ Tak CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,”’ an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about two years ago, and for which there has 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 ets. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E.R RUGGLES, 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin wand Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. » ay 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


S™18 NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars, ete., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL my BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. catalogues, address 
principal, A. BoYDEN, 


stare NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 


For catalogu dress 
Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO ESTFIELD, Mass. 
S For 
For Catalogues address 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ke MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


FITS! 


I do not mean merely to stop them for a time 
then have them return again, I mean a radical cure. 
Thave made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem- 
edy to cure the worst cases, Because others have fail- 
ed is no reason for not now receiving acure, Sen 
Bhcnee fora treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- 

remedy. ive Express an ‘ost ce. 

G. HOOT, M, 188 New York. 


RHEUMATISM, 
ATAPrPD, 
cured. A book (32 pp., 11 cagrevinan?, entitled, 


“How to Cure Catarrh ‘and 
sent free. 


Address 
IRWIN i. GRAY & CO., MonTROSE, Pa. 


Two stamps sent with 
Sick Headache ? your pe te address 
to D. C. BRAINARD, Shaker Family, Mt. Lebanon, N Y., 
will be pay for a sample of Shaker’s Vegetable Remedy 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. coe., 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The ‘‘midwinter’ (February) Century is a 
number that proves conclusively that the great 
popular magazine is growing better with each suc- 
ceeding issue. The opening article is on ‘ Gé- 
rome,’’ the great French painter, by Mrs. Hering, 
assisted by the artist himself. Particularly inter- 
esting is the frontispiece, which is an engraving of 
this master’s Napoleon before the Sphinx,”’ a 
picture which is a special favorite with the artist 
himself, and which remains in his own possession. 
Supplementary to this article there are published 
‘* Open Letters ’’ on Gérome by well-known Amer- 
ican artists. Other specially artistic features of 
this number are Mr. Cole’s engravings from the 
originals of Simone Memmi, with accompanying 
articles by Mr. Stillman and Mr. Cole, in the se- 
ries of ‘‘ Old Italian Masters’’; also the fourth 
of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s Pictures of the 
Far West, ‘‘ The Orchard Wind-break.’’ Two 
leading serial features of the number are sustained 
in a particularly interesting installment of the 
‘* Life of Lincoln’? and a Siberian chapter by 
George Kennan entitled ‘‘ Exiles at Irkutsk.’’ 
In the ** Lincoln Life’’ the authors give an ac- 
count of the events leading up to the final removal 
of General McClellan. The same installment con- 
tains an interesting description of the financial 
measures in which the President supported Mr. 
Chase, and a chapter of unsurpassed interest on 
the relations between the President and Messrs. 
Seward and Chase. In Mr. Kennan’s “‘ Exiles at 
Irkutsk’? some astounding facts are narrated in 
the line of those already given, and which have 
attracted the attention of the civilized world. 
War subjects are continued in ‘‘ Memoranda of the 
Civil War,’” the subjects being ‘‘ The Battle of 
Franklin’’ and the *‘ Canal at Island No. 10.” 
Another extremely timely paper is by the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden on ‘‘ Safeguards of the 
Suffrage.’’ Dr. Gladden’s suggestions are in the 
direction of reforms, some of which have already 
been begun. The poemsare by Kate Putnam Os- 
good, James Whiteomb Riley, and Caroline Haz- 
ard, with a prose m by Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell. New York: The Century Co. Price, 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for February has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Walter Scott, engraved 
by Andrew, from a print in possession of Mrs. 
James T. Field, of Boston. The list of contribu- 


tors for this number is a notable one, includ- 
ing the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York; Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cor- 
nell; Austin Dobson, Robert Louis Stevenson, W. 
C. Brownell, George Hitchcock, and Richard 
Henry Stoddard. ‘There are several richly illus- 
trated articles, short stories by George H. Jessop 
and Brander Matthews, essays upon art subjects, 
ove of Dr. Sargent’s papers upon physical train- 
ing, this time about women, and poems by C. P. 
Cranch, Maybury Fleming, and others. 

The leading article is ‘‘ Walter Scott at Work,’’ 
for which Ex-President Andrew D. White of Cor- 
nell furnishes a pleasant introduction, telling how 
Scott's proof-sheets of ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak’’ came 
into his possession twenty years ago, containing 
various readings in texts, additions, suppressions, 
explanations, and discussions between Scott and 
Ballantyne. 

Of special interest to the readers of the JouR- 
NAL is the third of Dr. D. A. Sargent’s valuable and 
popular papers on physical training, which is one 
of the features of this number, treating of ‘* The 
Physical Development or Women.” Dr. Sargent 
presents the results of some general inquiries into 
the physical condition of women in order to ascer- 
tain its probable influence upon the physical de- 
velopment of the race. He compares the physi- 
eal condition of girls with that of boys of the 
same age and condition in life, and also makes a 
eemparison between both sexes in America and 
English men and women, using for the latter Fran- 
cis Galton’s tables. The conclusion is reached 
that women have been retarded in their physical 
development by custom and habit, and the line 
along which these defects must be remedied is 
clearly pointed out. W.C. Brownell’s group of 
essays on ‘‘ French Traits’’ is concluded with an 
analytic discussion of ‘‘ The Art Instinct.’’ Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


— Harper's Magazine for February opens with 
a striking portrait of John Ruskin, from a photo- 
graph by Barrand of London. The articles are 


varied, and interesting to all classes of readers. 
This feature of Harper's Mugazine explains the 
opinion expressed in our hearing a few evenings 
since by a discriminating critic, that this maga- 
zine meets the wants of more ordinary American 
homes than any or all of the others, because it 
combines geography, history, science, literature, 
fiction, poetry, and able editorials on miscella- 
neous topics. The articles for this month are 
** Dakota,’’ with maps and illustrations by P. F. 
McClure; ‘‘ Norway and its People,’ by Bjérn- 
son, with fourteen illustrations; ‘‘ The Work of 
John Raskin,’’ by Dr. Chas. Waldstein ; ‘‘A Rus- 
sian Village,’ by V. Verestchagin, with original 
illustrations by the author; ‘‘ To Whom this May 
Come,’’ a short story by Edward Bellamy; ‘‘ The 
Hotel Dronot,’’ by Theodore Child, with fifteen 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Nepaul, the Land of the Goork- 
has,”’ by H. Ballantine, with numerous illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Bulb Gardens Indoors,’”’ by John Hab- 
berton, also illustrated, and a very valuable article 
of special importance to the readers of the JouR- 
NAL, “* The ining of Children’s Voices in Pub- 
lie Schools,’’ by Emilie C. Curtis. The poems 
are good. Amélie Rives is represented by two 
Seotch songs, and there are poems by nie 
Fields, Coates Kinney, and Annie Kent. In the 


A SHOE MANUFACTURER 
ATTACKED 


On his Return from Florida. 


AN INSIDIOUS FOE, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism and 
impoverished Blood. 


Lougee’s : Vitalizing : Compound 
Conquers : it: as: it: has: done 
in : thousands : of : cases. 


Lywn, MAss., Sept. 23, 1887. 
To THE LOUGEE MEDICINE Co. : 

GENTLEMEN — In March last, upon my return 
from Florida, I was attacked by Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, which badly affected my knees and 
feet. I was confined to my bed for three weeks, 
unable to move, and to the house for more than 
seven weeks. My appetite was gone, and I suf- 
tered from a trembling sensation in my stomach, 
the result of weakness, almost constantly. I was 
under medical treatment until May, when your 
Mr. Welch gave me a bottle of Dr. R. W. Lou- 
gee’s Vitalizing Compound totry. In less than 
a week after commencing to take the Compound, 
this unpleasant sensation at the stomach had 
entirely disappeared, and has never returned; 
my appetite, which had been very poor was soon 
restored in full measure, and by the action of the 
Compound upon my impoverished blood, my 
rheumatism gradually yielded, and in a month 
had entirely disappeared. In fact, from the first 
taking of the Compound my improvement in 
every respect was rapid and constant and I have 
been fortwo months in perfect health. I con- 
sider it a remarkable medicine for such affec- 
‘tions and can most heartily recommend it to all 
sufferers like myself. 

To parties living at a distance, who may be in- 
terested in my case, and in consequence desire 
to establish my identity, I would say that I have 
been engaged in shoe manufacturing in this city 
for some thirty years, and that my residence is 
at 276 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. CHARLES 
B, LORD. 


LOUCGEE’S 
Vitalizing Compound 
is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer: 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 


VITALIZING 
Q & 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 
Complaint & Dropsy. 


All Druggists Keep it. 


CATARRH 


\ 
S$ xt & 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. 50 at D sts; by mail, 
80 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. N. Y. 


Editor’s Easy Chair, George William Curtis joins 
some reminiscences of Thackeray to those by Wal- 
lack, and in the Editor’s Study, William Dean 
Howells takes an English critic to task, and as- 
serts the primacy of American humorists. In the 
Editor’s Drawer, Charles Dadley Warner humor- 
ously characterizes our “‘ civilization.’’ The same 
department contains a poem and a portrait of 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

— With the fourth volume of Lend a Hand, 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship assumes a share in conducting it. The 
series of papers bearing on government in its rela- 
tions with poverty, crime, and disease, will be 
under the oversight of members of this society. 
Among the interesting features of the coming 
numbers will be a series of biographical papers on 
men and women who have distinguished them- 
selves in philanthropic work in America. The 
de; artments devoted to the Ten Times One organ- 
ization, the Ramabai Association, and other clubs 
which educate young people for public spirit, will 
have the usual attention. Two of the able papers 
in the January issue are ‘‘ The Origin of Scientific 
Charity in Hamburg,’’ described by Rev. J. H. 
Crocker, and an account of the ‘*Old South ”’ 
Work in the West. Lend a Hand enrolls some of 
the most distinguished writers among its contribu- 
tors, and the topics discussed are handled in a most 
intelligent manner. Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Catholic World for January; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New Vork: 4 Park Place. 

The Popular Science Monthly for February; terms, 
$5.00 ayear. New York: D Appleton Co. 

The ~~ mA for February; terms, $1.50a year. 
Meadville, Pa . L. Flood, D.D. 

Shakespeariana for February; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for February; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: Harper & Bros. 

he Forum for February ; terms, $5.00 a year. New 

York: The Forum Pub. Co, 

Scribner’s Magazine for February ; terms, $3.00 a 
year New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


The Atlantic Monthly for February; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. : 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


ila WOULD like to register in this Agency. 
Agencies that didn’t do anything for hi 

lace he will pay his two dollara with the commission. 

aving had some EITHER this class of men. 
experience with fully that to re 
him. If we could tell beforehand for whic 
them, for we lose money on every man whom 
we fail to place. Besides, one of our most fre 
wanted. 
doesn’t feel certain ry to make it worth our while to 
him. We mean business 


teachers w 


FEARS 


register in this Agency. 
aan before him, and his letter of 
oquiry will be met by a laconic, 
that two dollars are borne out by the man’s references, we 

THE SCHOOL BULLET 


It is a flattering offer, but we always decline 
If he doesn’t want to risk two dollars, why should we ? It costs us 
ster a teacher, and secure and classify the needed information about 


is the refusal 
offere em, even such as th 
f a man doesn't know two dollars’ worth whether he wants to leave his present mt ~y Fy, ~ BBY 


ere, and we don’t care to deal with teachers 
and decision to advance in these times, and a man who hasn’t two dollars’ worth of these cannot 
While he is making up his mind. a dozen will have applied for the coveted 


OR HIS DESERTS ARE SMALL 


he writes now and then, but he has paid his t 
bas pa is two dollars in time past to 


put dowa his name, and if we get him a 
it. nowadays, 


e could not get positions. we should refuse to register 


of teachers to take places 


piace for a better one, he 
who do not know their own 
minds. It takes life and 


TOO MUCH 


“Filled long ago.” So we want two- 
dollar men, but if the indications of 
can do something for him, 

IN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


bother with 


HIS FATE 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every 
the following teachers 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Superintendencies. Salaries from 


$1,000 to $2,200 
High School Principalships 500 


High School Assistants sa 450 “ 1,500 
Principalships of Town Schools, “ 500 900 
Grammar, Intermed., and Prim. “ * &5 


State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several College Presidencies. 


vera! Coll. an or. Professorshi 

Director of Music for Normal, . 900 
Reading and Elocution, . . 900 
Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and 
well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never 
not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can 


be depended upon. 
If you area 
appreciated, w 


teacher and are looking for a better 


te to us for circulars. Al 


communications are strictly confidential. 


salary or a live, growing town where hard work will be 
Send a postal with your ad- 
on. 


dress. Or better, write fully your qualifications, experience, , and the kind of iti ocati 
This will enable us to reply fully end save you 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


170 State Street, Chicago. . 


WILL be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wish 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT for the Association in cities and towns Chere we have not alrena o~ oot ey 
agent. Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 


applicant for the work. 


OME VACANCES ar ELMHUNST (CHICAGO), 


Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; 


matics, Amity College; Prof. Ancient Languages, Wheaton Colle 


Normal, Platteville, Wis. ; at Shulisburg, Wis., 
Wadena, Minn., Madison, Dak.: Assists. Hi 
Monroeville. Ohio, Dixon, Ill.; Teachers of 
Tenn. Seven 
vacancies fill 
work. 


rt and 


Address 


rade teachers in public schools, Menominee, Mich. 
by us. More cannot be given for want of space. Send for circulars and learn more of our 


Prof. Science, Illinois Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Mathe- 
four members of Faculty, State 


Richland Centre. W 8., Elmhurst, Ill., Leipsic, Ohio, 


School, Bedford, lowa, Rockford, I1l., two in Tuscola, IIL, 


Music in Searcy College, Ark.; Music, White Pine, 


ese are only A FEW of the many 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, 


Don’t 
Register 


In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual 
of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
in general, and tells you how to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 
better salary than you are now receiving. 
of the workings and success of this Agency. 
ber of representative places filled by it, etc. Send for stamp. 


It states frankly the province of Bureaus 


It also gives you a good knowledge 
Mentions a latge num- 


Ww. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 AsToR PLACE, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


Western Office, 48 W. Third S8t., St. 
A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 


The ney has successful and experienced candidates 


for any position in public or private school work, Good 


teachers iwane in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 
7 Tremont 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools varefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Breadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EX 
w? Teachers’ Bureau ee 
[Both Sexes.) 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, M 
to Colleges, Schools, ‘Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Mra. A. D. CULVE 


829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SOUTHERN § h | A 
AND 
Agency 
Assists Teachers ir obtaining lucrative positions; intro 


duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Only qualified t hersarer ded. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888 


American Teachers Bureau, 


The Pennsylvania Edacational Bureau 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established 
patronage extending from Maine te California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. The testimonials 
from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty five years as teacher and 
superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has 
won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers 
should regi«ter at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cies. Send for application-form and list of tes- 
timonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


NO FEE 


FOR REGISTRATION, 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


ST. LOUIS. —13th Year. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Een 


on 


Five Numbers are ready. 


GARITHMETIC 


Others will soon follow. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, 


F = 
| 
| 
|, 
CREAM BAIN the 
A 
| 
To 
| 
| 
| | 
| | — 23 Union Square, New York. 
/PRIDAY 


96 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 6. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 


mar and Composition. 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


i i both teach d pupil. Comprises the entire range of the usual 
A practical working manual for er and p ¢ 


Prepared on the inductive method. 


Entrodaction Price, 65 Cents. 


two-book course. 
advanced pupils. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


MERRILL’'S NEW COPY BOOKS. 


NEW GRADED SYSTEM. 
STANDARD SERIES, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | TRACING SERIES, 


G Nos. Nos. os. 


These New Copy Books have been prepared se Se ane care by practical and successful 

i hip, and embody many new and valuable features. > ; 
been adopted for and introduced into the public 
schools of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, Poughkeep- 
sie, Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


Teachers like them ; Pupils like them ; Everybody likes them. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


eow 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.” 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WE NCKE- 
BACH BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNIT2Z’S Letesic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
American and European authecrity as the best of a 
Natural methods. 

edition of text-books in French and German now 
ready, 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Boston: 154 Tremont 8t, Vhila: 1523 Chestnut St. 

roo n: Court St. erlin: eipzigerstrasse, 

y Summer Course at Asbury Park, +7 One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1 .50. 


For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. CO., 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, ¥. 8 Somerset Street. Boston, Mass, 


New Books New Methods. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method ‘i French. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for self-study, 
or use in Schools, with a system of punctuation based on Websterian equivalents, and 
entirely new devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, 
A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, New 
York. For Introduction, $2.00. 

The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when 
surrounded by those who speak only the French. The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil 
from the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, « 
that they may be easily memorized and mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. 
They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the 


words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and idioms to express a still greater variety 
of meaning. 


The Inductive Greek Method. 


By Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and WM. E. WATERS, Ph.D., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


The Inductive Latin Method. 


By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Yale University, and Isaac B. Burerss, A.M., Latin Master 
Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For Introduction, each $1.00. 


A NEW METHOD FOR BEGINNING THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


A sentence of the original text is first placed before the pupil. The pronunciation an 
lation of each word are furnished him. With the aid which the roll sa gives him ops me yon 
with the material given in the book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence o1 
section. His knowledge is tested by requiring him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as 
the case may be, with only the translation before his eye. With this as the foundation, and with 
adequate notes, the words are transposed and introduced in various relatiéns, care being taken to pre- 
vent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the force of each word, and 


by thus following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowl 
less time than that usually required. » & knowledge of the language is obtained in much 


Readings in Natural History. 


Part I.— MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 317 pages. 
Part Il. — BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 pages. For Introduction, 60 cents. 


** Dr, SAMUEL LocKWoop has written in ‘Animal Memoirs,’ a really fasci ti i i 
of the animals he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his 
the idiosyncrasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy ; 


It is « book which will not only delight children, but wi 
kindness.’’— New York Tribune, ’ » but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving 


GORED MAPS of the NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate the 
STUDY of Geography, and are unique 
for GENERAL REFERENCE ; a birds-eye 
view from the Poles of the surface of 
the Earth, in colors, on sheet 28X30 in., 
each showing surface of half the world 
(a globe shows only part), correctly 
drawn, mounted for hanging. Suit- 
able for office,home or school use. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $4,25, 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
136 Lake St., Chicago, III. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS, 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. 
By SAMvEL Lockwoop, Ph.D, 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any alles Correspondence solici 
Liberal terms for first supply or for examination. wep ae! 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO, 


GOODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. 


Cooper Institute, N. wo 
illustrations. Price, posta: $3.50. 


HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of Distinguished and successful Artitts, 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edite 
WARD KVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 
1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART, Paper 35 cts. 


2. ERN SCHOOLS OF ART. Paper, 30 cts. 
+ By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 


ACOMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth, 
quarto, $5.00. 


BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. 


LETE COURSE in Primary Freehand, Me- 
‘a and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
A.S. BARNES & OO., 111 4 113 William St., N.Y. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Bos TON. 


THOS. NELSON & SO 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, D. 
4 HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATUBE. 12mo, el., $1.75, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. §8vo, cloth, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cL, 1.25. 
fHE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READEBS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTUR 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
tie teaching of Form and Drawing in 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
srices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
she correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
tage, and especial 7 at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
ton, ‘Mass. 


Jhicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Bos' 
Wanash AVENUD. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Kaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsemith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO,, 77! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Chomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessous in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Back Streets 


AND 


London Slums. 


STANDARD 
LIBRARY 
SE 
By FREDK. HASTINGS. 
Price 25 cents, 


This is a most dramatic description of the White- 
chapel district in London, the scene recently of so 
many horrible and mysterious murders, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


7 “RY GOODYEAR, 

Y OF ART. By WM. HENRY 

Curator of the etropolitan-Museum of For CHOERS, for CLASOES, tor CONVEN- 
avd present Lecturer by, cloth the | EONS, are 


Perfect Music Books 


Co.’s matchless books are Just om the line. 


5 80 ects., 
Emerson's Easy Anthems, $7.20, per 
number— quite new — give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and beauty. 


S$ Harmon (60 cts., $6 per doz.) by L. 0. 
ong y; Emerson, is a new and very 
“perfect” book for Simging Classes, perhaps 
the best of a long series of books of the same author. 


The Graded Singing Schools, ‘cis; s+: 
D. F. Hodges, is a sensible, practical method, by a 


very sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful work. 


5 1, or $9 doz.) by L. O. * 
Jehovah $ Pr aises, full size 
Music Book, with a large number of Anthems and 


Tunes for choirs, also Glees, Part-Songs, and a 
multitude of melodious exercises for classes. 


i (35 ets., $3 60 per doz.) by Evan- 
is a very superior collection of new Gospel Songs, 
of Hymns and Tunes. 
cts.. $4.20 doz.) by L. O. and 
Praise in Song, ie U. Emerson, isa new Sunday 
School and Praise book, full of uncommonly good 
music and hymns. A very ‘‘ perfect”’ book for ves. 
try singing. 
Any book mailed for retatl price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


In the Tou the interspersed 


through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


THE KING OF GLORY). 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. 
EASTER MORNING.®&£. Rexrorn. 
THE RISEN CHRIST.>®y). ©. 


Price, & Oenta each by mail, postpaid: 
84.00 per Aundred by express, not prepaid. 
Tn the six following,the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


Issurp. 
ITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, SWENEY, KIRK- 
PATRICK, LORENZ, S, AND a 


E T WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR- 
ASTER GEMS. RAY, COLLIER, BOEX, &c. 


J R 
RISE WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, 
TOWNER, WESTENDORF, 


THE STORY of the RESURRECTION. sivi:xwis 


Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue of 
Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having no account with us,are 


Tie ve tu send cash with order iée satisfactory references. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


Tf you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


CONTAINING 


5 Somerset St., Boston.| TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 


RIES, | SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 
Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate Volumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 
*s* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


FREE Sample Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Wanted. 8TONE MEDICINE CO. , Quiney, Llinols- 


NOW R 


EADY: 


Youth’s Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


144 pp. Cloth. 


1. The House I Live In, 


Cincinnati, New 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, AND 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


2. Youth’s Temperance Ma 
n 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


The Intermediate book of the series of Eciectico TempERANCE 


Beautifully illustrated. Full isi i 


_ The Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” 
is also full of practical suggestions connected atl aan pe oy wily fe taught in physiology, and 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES, 


Exchange. Introduction, 


York, Boston. 


© F. STEARNS, Agent, 8, Hawley St, Boston, 
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